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I  might  gtot  a  tkort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  kit  /aie»  If  he  retoleet  to  oenture  espoa  the  dangeroue  preefpiee 
of  UUifog  wtMatted  truthf  let  Mss  proclaim  war  with  laanJtimt—netther  to  gioe  nor  to  tote  guarier.  If  he  tetle  the  erimee  of  great  sms.  thog 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  taw;  if  he  telle  them  of  utrtuee,  when  theg  hate  ang,  then  the  mob  attaeie  him  with  tlander.  But  if 
he  regardt  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  tidet,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearlett.—Du  ¥om. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

o  ■ 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

However  erratic  may  be  the  oscillation  of  the  diplo« 
matic  pendalnm  that  is  being  jerked  about  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  warlike  preparations  are 
being  fustively  carried  on  both  in  Turkey  and  Bassia. 
By  ^is  time  a  hundred  Kmpp  guns,  ranging  from  15 
to  24  centimetres,  will  have  been  ^  mounted  on  the 
works  at  Varna,  Schumla,  Tuldja,  Silistria,  and  other 
points  along  the  line  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  England 
to  underrate  the  number  of  men  Turkey  has  in  the 
field.  Subsequent  information  fully  confirms  the  figures 
we  gave  last  week. 


Nobody  doubts  that  the  true  explanation  of  General 
IgnatiefTs  mission  is  the  simple  one  that  he  wishes  to 
do  for  Russia  what  Lord  Salisbury  did  for  England— 
talk  over  the  Eastern  Question  with  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  foreign  Courts,  and  collect  their  attitude  and 
temper  more  vividly  than  he  can  through  the  medium 
of  despatches.  As  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  visit  St. 
Petersburg,  so  General  Ignatieff  does  not  visit  London. 
Why  all  this  transparent  pretence  about  General 
IgnatiefiTs  eyes  ?  One  feels  inclined  to  address 
those  organs  in  old-fashioned  language.  **  Confound 
his  eyes,  and  his  lies,  too,  say  I.”  When  Lord 
Salisbury  went  on  his  mission,  he  did  not  pretend 
that  he  was  suffering  from  bad  headaches,  or  liver, 
or  gout,  and  wished  to  try  rapid  changes  of  air. 
The  circumstance  of  this  pretence  being  made  about 
General  IgnatiefTs  mission  is  not  without  some  signi¬ 
ficance.  One  often  hears  the  question  raised  whether 
Russian  diplomatists  are  to  be  tried  by  an  Eastern  or  a 
Western  standard,  and  this  little  circumstance  seems 
to  indicate  that  their  ideas  have  been  rather  to  the 
elaborate  indirect  formalities  of  the  East  than  to  the 
simple  procedure  of  the  West.  It  is  very  likely  that 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  General’s  eyes, 
but  then  travelling  is  not  good  for  sore  eyes,  and  any 
oculist  would  have  been  proud  to  go  to  him.  Not,  we 
imagine,  tliat  the  Russians  trust  they  deceive  anybody 
by  such  a  pretext ;  the^  certainly  do  not,  and  probably 
do  not  mean  to ;  but  it  is  their  ideal  of  how  such  a 
mission  should  be  managed. 


An  adventitious  pretext  of  some  sort  was  the  more 
needed  for  General  Ignatieff  in  his  present  mission  that 
the  Powers  returned  no  answer  to  Prince  Gortschakoff* s 
Circular.  Practically  this  was  saying  that  they  meant 
to  wait  till  they  saw  what  Russia  proposed  to  do.  It 
appears  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bonrke  on 
Thursday,  that  our  Government  were  on  the  point  of 


givi^  a  more  distinct  reply  to  the  Circular  when  the^ 
received  a  communication  requesting  them  to  delay  it 
until  a  further  communication  from  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  received.  This  is  naturally  connected 
with  General  IgnatiefTs  mission ;  the  further  communi¬ 
cation  will  depend  upon  what  he  gathers  couoemiog  the 
feeling  of  Europe.  The  General  reached  Berlin  on 
Sunday,  and  lost  no  time  in  consulting  that  great  ocu¬ 
list,  Prince  Bismarck ;  but  it  is  said  that  in  the  course 
of  detailing  his  own  symptoms,  the  wily  patient  made 
an  attempt  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  doctor.  The  first 
rumour  from  Berlin  after  the  interview  was  that  General 
Ignatieff*,  in  incidentally  stating  the  views  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Eastern  Question,  suggested  that  the  Powers 
should  combine  to  cause  Abdul  Hamid  to  sign  a  solemn 
engagement  to  the  effect  that  he  would  carry  through 
his  reform  programme  within  a  stated  time,  and  that  he 
would  adopt  the  Conference  Reform  proj^mme  should 
he  fail  to  fmfil  this  promise.  The  question,  who  should 
decide  whether  the  Sultan  had  really  and  effectuallv 
carried  out  his  programme,  was  to  be  left  undeterminea. 
This  would  involve  the  suspension  of  the  9th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the  Powers  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  interfere  neither  collectively  nor  separately 
between  the  Porte  and  his  subjects.  The  last  rumour 
from  Berlin  is,  that  the  preservation  of  peace  is  regarded 
as  certain,  if  the  Powers  consent  to  cancel  the  Treaty  of 
1856.  Seeing  that  they  have  cancelled  this  treaty 
already  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  this  should 
not  be  a  very  strong  obstacle. 


The  recall  of  Captain  Burnaby  from  Central  Asia  by 
a  telegram  from  the  Commander-in-Cbief,  in  which  the 
Russian  authorities  took  so  lively  an  interest  that  they 
forwarded  it  906  miles  from  the  nearest  telegraph  station, 
is  a  matter  about  which  we  have  probam^  not  heard 
the  last.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  asked  three  questions  about  it 
on  Monday,  and  three  more  on  Thursday,  but  failed  to 
obtain  satisfactory  replies.  Mr.  Grant  DufT s  first  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ever  sent  the 
telegram  at  all ;  his  second,  whether  it  mrected  Captain 
Burnaby  to  return  to  European  Russia  by  the  same 
route  by  which  he  went ;  his  third,  whether  it  was  sent 
at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government ;  and  these 
questions  failing  to  elicit  any  tangible  explanation,  he 
asked  further,  on  Thursd^,  whether  the  telegram  was 
forwarded  through  the  British  embassy  at  ot.  Peters¬ 
burg  ;  whether  the  telegram  was  sent  in  cipher  or  in  a 
form  which  enabled  the  Russian  authorities  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  contents ;  and  whether,  if  those  con¬ 
tents  were  known  or  could  be  known  to  the  Russian 
Government,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  considers 
that  they  cannot  be  communicated  to  Parliament.  That 
the  telegram  was  sent,  that  it  was  not  in  cipher,  that  it 
was  forwarded  through  the  British  Embassy,  so  much 
Mr.  Hardy  admits,  but  he  altogether  refuses  to  say  why 
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the  telegram  was  sent.  It  was  not  sent,  bo  says,  at  the 
request  of  the  Russian  Government.  But  was  there  no 
comainnioation  from  the  Bnssian  GovemnMnt  relative 
to  Captain  Bumaby*s  visit  ?  How  did  our  Foreign 
Office  come  to  know  thrt  Captain  Burnaby  was  in 
Central  Asia  ?  “  There  •  were  circumstances,’*  Mr. 

Hardy  says,  “which  made  the  Government  think  it 
very  inexpedient  that  an  English  officer  should  travel 
in  Central  Asia,  even  on  his  own  private  affairs,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  likely  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  really 
there  on  a  mission  from  the  Government.”  Supposed 
W  whom  ?  If  the  Russian  Government  supposed  that 
Cfaptain  Burnaby  was  on  such  a  mission,  and  not  on  bis 
own  private  affairs,  was  not  a  denial  from  our  Govern¬ 
ment  sufficient  ?  Has  our  spirited  foreign  policy 
brought  ns  to  this,  that  an  Englishman  cannot  travel 
in  a  strange  country  without  our  Government  having 
to  recall  him  for  f^r  that  he  should  be  considered 
a  spy  ? 


If  the  Russian  Government  wished  to  prevent  Captain 
Burnaby  from  riding  to  Khiva,  that  was  entirely  their 
affair.  They  were  quite  at  liberty  to  refuse  him  permis¬ 
sion.  But  instead  of  refusing  him  permission,  they  seem 
to  have  let  him  go,  and  then  complained  to  the  English 
Government.  Our  spirited  rulers  agreed  to  perform 
the  disagreeable  task  from  which  the  Russians  shrank, 
and,  Captain  Burnaby  being  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s 
service,  made  the  Commander-in-Cbief  telegraph  to  him 
to  come  back.  As  Mr.  Grant  Doff  pointed  out,  it  is  to 
our  advantage  that  Englishmen  should  travel  in  Central 
Asia,  not  for  any  clandestine  objects,  but  merely  to  make 
people  in  this  country  understand  how  completely  our 
interests  are  left  unaffected  by  anything  that  Russia  has 
hitherto  done  in  these  regions.  But  the  Russian  Go¬ 
vernment  thinks  its  interests  are  forwarded  by  wrapping 
many  unimportant  things  in  mystery,  and  is  as  jealous 
about  allowing  Englishmen  to  travel  in  Central  Asia 
as  ever  the  East  India  Company  was  in  its  oldest  and 
most  jealous  day.  And  now  it  seems  that  “  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  officials,  the  Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief,  has  lent  himself  to  this  un¬ 
wise  Russian  policy.”  Mr.  Grant  Duff  expressed  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Hardy  “  would  be  able  to  explain  the  matter 
so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  His  Royal  Highness  never 
meant  to  countenance  the  absni’d  pretension  that  the 
Russians  had  any  right  so  to  transgress  comity  and 
courtesy  os  to  treat  a  British  officer  travelling  in  any 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  as  if  he  were  a  spy.” 
But  ^Ir.  Hardy  has  given  no  such  explanation  ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  our  Government 
has  meekly  acknowledged  this  pretension. 


The  difficulties  of  M.  Jules  Simon  increase  every  day, 
in  spite  of  the  support  which  he  continues  to  receive 
from  the  chiefs  of  tne  Republican  Left.  The  monarchical 
sections  believe  themselves  to  be  on  the  point  of  over¬ 
throwing  him.  The  Legitimist  Press  is  exulting  over 
the  Comte  de  Chambord’s  declaration  that  he  has  not 
forgotten  France  and  them,  but  is  waiting  for  the  pro¬ 
pitious  hour;  the  Bonapartists  ure  announcing  every 
morning  the  approaching  return  of  “the  Emperor;” 
and  though  this  effervescence  is  harmless  enough  in 
itself,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  are  hopes  of  another  change 
in  the  Government.  Precisely  similar  phenomena 
heralded  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers  in  1873.  It  is  a  pity  that 
there  is  something  more  substantial  than  the  fixed  belief 
in  the  Marshal's  dislike  to  the  Republic  to  warrant  the 
fear  that  M.  Jules  Simon’s  tenure  of  office  will  not  be 
long.  With  all  his  fine  qualities  of  will  and  capacity, 
the  French  Premier  has  yet  some  serious  defects  for  his 
office.  He  will  insist  upon  attempting  too  much.  His 
wisdom  would  bo  either  to  resign  the  portfolio  of  the 
Interior,  or  at  least  to  relievo  himself  of  part  .of 
the  burden  by  choosing  an  assistant.  As  chief  of 
the  Cabinet  he  has  quite  enough  to  do  in  propos¬ 
ing  and  defending  measures  of  general  interest,  a 
task  all  the  more  difficult  that  his  Minister  of  War 
is  a  bad  speaker,  while  his  Minister  of  Justice  is  in  bad 
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!  health.  The  functions  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
are  alooe  sufficient  to  occupy  the  most  active  man  in 
the  world  in  the  prime  of  his  strength.  M.  de  Marc^re 
found  them  too  heavy  for  him,  and  aharod  the  burden 
with  M.  Louis  Passy.  M.  Buffet  also  had  an  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  the  young  M.  Deriardins,  professor 
in  the  School  of  Law  in  Paris.  M.  Simon  has  as  yet 
sought  no  snoh  help,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Interior  are 
left  in  charge  of  two  young  men,  his  own  son  and  a 
relation,  not  at  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  prefects  who 
come  to  the  office  for  instructions.  M.  Thiers  has  urged 
M.  Simon  to  give  up  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  and  to 
take  instead  that  of  Foreign  Affairs,  recent  events  hav¬ 
ing  given  a  pretext  for  displacing  the  Due  Decazes.  But 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Marshal  maintains  the  Due  Decazes 
in  office,  and  on  the  other  M.  Simon  refuses  to  part  with 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Then  it  has  been  suggested 
that  M.  Simon  should  appoint  as  Under- Secretaiy 
M.  Herold,  a  man  fully  equal  to  the  work,  one  of  M. 
Simon’s  intimate  friends,  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
M.  Gambetta.  But  M.  Simon  continues  obstinate, 
and  it  is  feared  that  his  appetite  for  work  will  be  the 
cause  of  his  downfall. 


Republican  institutions  oould  hardly  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  severer  strain  than  they  have  just  missed 
through  in  the  United  States.  The  election  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  that  majority  fiercely 
contested,  has  tried  to  the  utmost  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  order,  and  the  result  proves  that  that  respect  is 
deeply  seated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whatever  may 
be  this  form  of  government.  The  storm  of  the  election 
has  dropped  as  suddenly  as  such  storms  drop  in  any 
electoral  contest  in  England  for  a  smaller  office.  The 
new  President  has  made  a  go<^  beginning.  He  told  a 
deputation  of  citizens,  who  waited  upon  him  with  con¬ 
gratulations  immediately  after  his  election,  that  his 
conduct  would  be  such  as  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
whole  country ;  and  his  Presidential  Message  since,  as 
well  as  his  choice  of  officials,  fully  confirm  this 
promise. 


When  introducing  the  Army  Estimates,  Mr.  Hardy 
said,  “honourable  members  will  have  received  this 
morning  a  report  in  respect  to  Militia  and  Brigade 
dep6ts.”  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  report  in 
question  received  official  publication  on  March  5.  How 
did  it  happen,  then,  that  the  Times  treated  it  at  length 
and  gave  lengthy  extracts  of  its  contents  on  February 
17  ?  It  is  generally  imagined  that  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  receive  the  first  copies  of  Committee  reports.  Here, 
however,  we  have  a  case  where  they  were  anticipated  by 
a  London  journal,  not  by  a  day  or  two,  but  W  seventeen 
days.  Why  was  the  i*eport  kept  back  from  Parliament  P 
Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  found  in  an  admission  made 
by  Mr.  Hardy  on  Monday  night.  He  said  that  although 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  had  not  been  yet 
acted  on  as  affecting  the  Line,  “  certain  things  have  b^n 
done  in  respect  to  the  Militia.”  And  these  “  things  ** 
happen  to  be  of  considerable  importance  as  regards  that 
branch  of  the  Reserve.  Earl  Percy  had  just  cause  for  re¬ 
gretting,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  report 
“  had  not  been  delivered  in  time  to  be  read  and  studied  ” 
before  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates.  The  question 
is,  why  was  it  not  so  delivered  when  the  Times  acknow¬ 
ledged  having  received  a  copy  seventeen  days  before  the 
debate  ?  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  over  anxious 
for  his  brother  members  to  “  read  and  study  ”  the  con¬ 
tents  before  the  more  important  Estimates  were  passed  P 
There  is  so  much  mystery  about  the  burking  of  this  im¬ 
portant  State  paper  after  it  had  been  in  print  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  that  the  Secretary  for  War  cannot  fairly 
blame  the  public^if  they  entertain  suspicion.  Someone 
evidently  kept  the  report  back ;  Mr.  Hardy  owes  it  to 
his  own  officiid  chaiacter  to  point  out  the  offender. 


People  who  know  the  precise  difference  between  an 
“Africander”  and  a  “Boer”  affirm  that  the  affairs  at 
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the  Cape  are  in  a  very  critical  state.  Officialdom  has 
often  spoken  to  the  same  effect  lately,  whenever  a  chance 
offered  of  holding  np  the  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic  to  “point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.**  We  have 
been  warned  to  expect  a  Caffre  rising  at  any  moment, 
and  it  might  therefore  be  imagined  that  every  prepara¬ 
tion  would  have  been  made  for  warfare.  Curious  it  is, 
then,  to  find  in  the  “  Distribution  Statement  of  Regimental 
Establishments  for  1877-78  **  that  only  one  battery  of 
artillery,  numbering  109  men  of  all  ranks,  has  l^n 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  entire  South  African  settle¬ 
ments,  including  Natal,  during  the  ensuing  financial 
year.  Can  the  danger  of  a  Caffre  rising  really  be  so 
great  as  we  have  b^n  led  to  imagine  ? 


The  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  have  suffered  an 
unexpected  defeat  at  Altona,  near  Hamburg,  where  they 
had  Utherto  possessed  a  stronghold.  On  January  10, 
one  of  their  leaders,  M.  Hasenclever,  was  re-elected 
there ;  but  as  he  accepted  a  seat  for  one  of  the  Berlin 
constituencies,  a  fresh  election  had  to  take  place  at 
Altona- Wandsbeck.  The  rival  candidates  were,  the 
Socialist  Hartmann,  a  shoemaker ;  and  Professor  Kars- 
ten,  a  Progressist  or  Radical.  The  second  election  having 
been  undecided,  the  two  candidates  in  question  obtain¬ 
ing  nearly  the  same  number  of  votes,  whilst  a  number  of 
ot^er  votes  were  given  to  various  candidates,  a  third 
election  was  ordered,  when  the  Radical  beat  his  opponent 
by  a  majority  of  1,100.  At  the  same  time  it  appears 
that  M.  Hasenclever  will  los^  his  seat  for  Berlin  on 
account  of  voting  irregularities,  and  that  a  Radical  will 
be  substituted  for  him  at  the  fresh  election.  In  the  two 
Breslau  constituencies,  where  the  Social  Democrats  had 
put  up  candidates,  they  were  also  defeated  by  Radical 
majorities  of  2,000  and  1,200  respectively.  The  decision 
for  a  few  contested  elections  still  stand  out ;  but  nowhere 
is  a  victory  of  Social  Democrats  considered  likely.  In 
the  new  Reichstag,  the  deputies  from  Lower  Alsace  have 
openly  separated  themselves  from  those  of  Upper 
Alsace,  which  latter  continue  the  policy  of  protest.  A 
letter,  written  by  one  of  the  protesting  deputies  in 
the  Induatriel  Ahaden,  of  Kolmar,  says  : — “  During 
the  last  session  of  the  Reichstag,  all  the  Alsatian 
members  were  joined  in  a  single  section,  forming 
a  group  of  their  own,  which  occupied  fifteen  seats 
close  to  each  other.  We  should  have  wished  to 
be  able  to  preserve  this  united  group ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  possible.  Our  colleagues  from  the  Lower  Rhine 
department,  Messrs.  Schneegans,  Bergmann,  Nessel, 
North,  and  Rack,  now  occupy  seats  among  the  Progres¬ 
sists  and  the  National  Liberals.**  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  five  members,  who  are  ready  for  a  compro¬ 
mise,  all  bear  Teutonic  names.  The  Alsatian  Lower 
Rhine  department,  from  which  they  come,  contains  a 
considerable  Protestant  population,  whilst  Upper  Alsace 
is  mainly  Catholic  or  Ultramontane. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MIDHAT  PASHA. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  strangely- worded 
letter,  which  the  Turkish  ex- Grand  Vizier  was  said  to 
have  addressed  to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  on  the  eve  of 
his  deposition  from  office,  is  declared  by  Midbat  Pasha 
himself  to  be  a  forgery.  We  are  enabled  now,  by  a 
letter  from  Naples,  to  give  fuller  details  on  that  point, 
as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  Midhat 
looks  upon  the  present  situation.  Of  course,  whether 
he  expressed  bis  real  view,  and  whether  his  views  are  of 
much  value,  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  we  give  his 
conversation  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  fallen  Minister's  first  remark  was  with  reference 
to  his  alleged  letter  to  the  Sultan ;  concerning  this  he 
said  that : — “  It  would  require  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  Turkish  customs  to  be 
able  to  believe  that  any  Mussulman,  even  though  he 
were  Grand  Vizier,  could  address  a  letter  to  the  Sultan 
in  terms  which,  in  Christian  countries,  a  Minister  would 
not  even  dare  to  use  towards  the  President  of  a  Repub¬ 


lic.  Some  persons  may  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  alleged  authenticity  of  thatletter, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  it, 
so  far  of  they  relate  to  the  regeneration  as  Turkey,  are 
substantially  those  uttered  by  me  of  late.** 

In  the  course  of  further  conversation.  Midhat  stated, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  that  he  had  great  faith  in  the 
Constitution  which  was  elaborated  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  he  expressed  great  hope  that,  if  that  Con¬ 
stitution  wore  conscientiously  applied,  Turkey  would 
“  rise  to  a  now  life.**  In  his  opinion,  it  would  “  not  only 
help  Turkey  at  home  by  making  populations  of  diverse 
race  and  creed  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  maintenance 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  ;  but  it  would  also  prac¬ 
tically  deprive  those  European  Powers  which  are  hostile 
to  her  of  everv  colourable  pretext  for  an  attack  upon  her 
independence.^’  “  It  would  be  a  suicidal  act  for  Turkey,” 
he  added,  “  to  give  in  any  way  those  gnaranteos  which 
the  Powers  have  asked  from  her.”  This,  again,  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  attitude  towards  the  Conference. 
To  the  question  of  the  Marquis  di  Pascarola,  as  to 
whether  he  thought  it  possible  to  effect  an  amelioitition 
in  the  Turkish  finances,  the  ex- Grand  Vizier  replied  in 
the  affirmative ;  declarii^  that  “  such  amelioration  was 
only  possible  through  a  Parliament.” 

He  then  spoke  of  his  successor,  Edhem.  Ho  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  Edhem  shared  his  own  (Midhat’s) 
ideas  as  to  the  efficient  nature  of  the  reforms  that  had 
been  proclaimed,  and  that  he  would  strive  to  carry  them 
out.  Midhat  professed  great  respect  for  the  present 
Grand  Vizier.  Contraxy  to  the  language  recently  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  by  a  correspondent,  who,  he  said,  had 
quite  misrepresented  his  views.  Midhat  declared  that 
Edhem  Pasha  was  a  highly-cultured  and  able  man.  “  It 
is  an  error” — these  were  his  words — “to  describe  him 
as  of  violent  temper.  He  simply  shows  some  warmth 
of  feeling  when  replying  to  unjust  attacks  ;  of  which  he 
gave  a  proof  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  one  of  the 
last  sittings  of  the  Conference.” 

War  between  Russia  and  Turkey  is  still  regarded  by 
Midhat  as  inevitable;  but  he  showed  grei^  reserve 
in  his  replies  to  the  Marquis  di  Pascarola  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  chances  of  a  localisation,  or  of 
the  prospects  of  a  vaster  extension,  of  the  conflict. 
After  a  while  he  made  the  following  remarks  : — “  Our 
soldiers  are  brave  beyond  question,  and  the  army  is 
inured  to  war.  Wo  have  not  a  very  great  number  of 
well-instructed  officers ;  but  when  peace  shall  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  Servia  and  Montenegro,  we  shall  bo  able 
to  concentrate  all  our  forces  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pruth.  In  this  way  we  shall  have  our  best  officers^ 
who  are  at  present  dispersed  in  various  provinces, 
united  together  ;  and  our  powers  of  resistance  will  thus 
be  iucrea^.  On  land  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  inferior  to 
Russia ;  but  our  fleet  is  incontestably  superior  to  her’s. 
And  then  we  shall  have  a  powerful  means  of  diversion 
in  the  hostility  entertained  against  Russia  by  the  Cir¬ 
cassian  populations  of  the  Caucasus,  and  by  the  people 
of  Turkestan,  as  well  as  in  the  undying  hat^  of 
Poland,  which  is  an  everlasting  source  of  apprehension 
for  Russia.  Roumania  will  no  doubt  ^  wi^  Russia ; 
but  we  know  well  what  the  Moldo- Wallachians  are 
worth  in  war.  Beautiful  battle-talkers  in  their  taverns, 
they  are  apt  to  fly  as  soon  as  they  only  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  Turks.” 

Being  asked  about  the  alleged  illness  of  the  Sultan, 
ho  replied  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  that  very  morning,  which  by  no  means  described 
the  illness  of  Abdul  Hamid  as  a  dangerous  one.  He 
said  that  “  it  was  possible  the  Saltan  suffered  momen¬ 
tarily  from  a  nervous  disorder  arising  from  inconti¬ 
nence — unfortunately  not  a  very  unusual  phenomenon ; 
but  that  this  was  probably  all.”  The  Marquis  di  Pas¬ 
carola  then  asked  whether  it  could  be  hoped  that  a 
Sovereign  so  given  to  incontinence  had  the  energy 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  Liberal  institutions  whicn 
liod  been  framed  oy  Midhat— an  energy  much  required 
in  presence  of  reactionary  harem  intrigues.  The  ex- 
Grand  Vizier,  in  reply,  still  expressed  great  confidence, 
“  in  a  tone  of  extraordinary  serenity.”  Some  questions' 
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he  avoided  touching  upon,  especially  when  his  inter- 
locator  endeavoured  to  learn  by  what  forces  any  re¬ 
actionary  resistance  was  to  be  overcome.  Midhat 
simply  remarked  : — Montesquieu  said  that  an  absolute 
monarch  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  give  up  his  un¬ 
limited  power.  But  the  day  will  come  when  the  attempt 
most  be  made,  and  when  once  the  monarch  has  become 
aware  that  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  he  will  quickly  accustom  himself  to 
the  change.*’  From  this  it  appears  that  Midhat  Pasha 
is  still  not  without  hopes  for  his  country. 


“ST.  STEPHEN’S.’’ 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STRANQEU. 

A  slight  ripple  of  laughter  ran  through  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  night  during  one  sentence  of 
Mr.  Hardy’s  statement  of  the  Army  Estimates.  It  was 
the  only  sound  of  human  emotion  which  enlivened  that 
long,  fluent,  and  monotonous  speech.  It  was  only  a 
■momentary  burst  of  mirth,  nor  was  it  due  to  any  ebul¬ 
lition  of  wit  or  humour  on  the  part  of  the  orator.  It 
was  simply  caused  by  Mr.  Hardy’s  having  made  a  trivial 
mistake,  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue.  He  said  something 
about  the  average  height  of  the  men  being  “  two  feet 
four  and  a-half,”  when  he  should  have  said  “  five  feet  four 
and  a-half.”.  The  innocent  mind  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  always  easily  amused.  Even  the  crowd  in  a  Court 

•  of  Law  are  not  so  readily  stirred  to  mirth  when  a  Judge 
makes  an  ancient  joke.  I  remember  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  being  liter^ly  convulsed  again  and  again  one 

•  evening  in  the  time  of  the  late  Government  by  a  slip  of 
^he  tongue  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lowe.  He  had  occasion  to 
say  something  about  the  salaries  of  certain  Judges,  and 
he  remarked  ^at  he  did  not  think  six  hundred  thousand 
a-year  was  by  any  means  too  large  a  salary  for  a  judge. 
The  House  screamed  with  laughter ;  of  course  everyone 
knew  that  Mr.  Lowe  meant  six  thousand  pounds.  The 
laughter  not  unnaturally  increased  when  Mr.  Lowe, 

'  vexed  at  the  disturbing  sounds  he  heard,  unconscious  of 

his  mistake,  and  supposing  that  some  sort  of  dissent  was 
intended,  repeated  his  remark  in  a  tone  of  somewhat 
oflended  dignity,  “  I  do  not  know  what  honourable  mem¬ 
bers  laugh  at — I  do  say  that  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year  is  not  too  large  a  salary  for  an  English 
.  Judge.”  Yet  even  the  mirth  on  that  occasion  was  not 
so  tumultuous  as  one  evening  when,  a  young  orator 
alluded  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  “  my  right  honourable 
gentleman.”  It  was  not  much  of  a  mistake.  The 
speaker  meant  to  say,  no  doubt,  “  my  right  honourable 
friend.”  But  it  was  enough  to  set  the  House  on  a  roar. 
"The  House  laughs  consumedly  when  a  member,  resuming 
his  seat  after  a  speech,  sits  on  his  hat,  or  spills  his  gloss 
of  water.  It*  had  a  genuine  good  burst  of  mirth  on 
Monday  night,  too,  during  the  debate  after  Mr.  Hardy’s 
statement,  TOcause  of  a  very  familiar  incident.  During 
-the  speech  of  one  member,  there  were  a  great  many  of 
his  brother  members  evidently  on  the  watch  for  a  chance 
to  address  the  House.  The  orator  in  possession  stooped 
down  for  a  moment  to  get  some  of  his  papers,  and  at 
once  some  dozen  members  sprang  eagerly  to  their  feet, 
as  many  voices  called  out  “  Mr.  Speaker,”  and  then  all 
dropped  suddenly  down  into  their  seats  a^in  when  they 
found  the  man  who  had  “the  floor”  calmly  going  on 
with  his  argument.  This  is  indeed  an  incident  which 
never  fails  to  bring  down  the  House. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Commons  wanted  something 
to  amuse  them  on  the  night  of  the  Army  Estimates.  It 
was,  to  the  unprofessional  mind  at  least,  dull  beyond 
description.  Mr.  Hardy’s  speech  was  remarkably  well 
put  together ;  it  had  a  certain  quiet  grace  and  case  about 
it  which  his  more  energetic  and  ponderous  oratious  do 
not  generally  display ;  and  I  confess  that  it  led  me  at 
least  to  doubt  lor  the  moment  whether  Mr.  Hardy 
might  not  after  all  have  made  a  better  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  than  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto.  But  the 
subject  was  not  likely  to  bring  forth  an  interesting  speech 
so  far  as  the  House  in  general  was  concerned.  There  was 
nothing  very  new  to  announce.  There  was  no  startling 


reversal  of  the  policy  of  predecessors ;  there  was  no  large 
increase  or  remarkable  diminution  of  expenditure ; 
everything  appeared  to  be  going  on  well,  and  there 
was  little  occasion  for  any  other  than  professional  con¬ 
troversy.  Nor  is  the  professional  controversy  nearly  so 
amusing  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  when 
“  the  Colonels  ”  were  a  kind  of  power  or  party  in  the 
House.  How  the  old  order  changes !  The  same  men, 
or  many  of  them,  are  still  in  the  House,  but  they  seem 
to  have  succumbed  marvellously  to  the  new  fashions  of 
thinking  and  speaking.  Tell  me  not  of  the  slowness 
and  obstinacy  of  the  regulation  Tory !  I  affirm  that  no 
man  on  earth  so  soon  gets  into  the  ways  and  picks  up 
the  language  of  new  ideas,  once  his  official  chiefs  have 
adopted  them,  as  your  hard-headed,  humdrum  old  Tory. 
Among  all  the  speakers  from  behind  the  Ministerial 
benches  on  Monday,  there  was  only  one  military  officer 
who  said  a  word  to  imply  his  conscientious  conviction 
that  “  the  service  was  going  to  the  devil.”  Why, 
in  the  old  days,  that  was,  condecsed  into  a  sen¬ 
tence,  the  whole  moral  and  meaning  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  “  the  Colonels !  ”  The  other  night  the 
language  of  progress  was  heard  on  every  side. 
There  was  as  much  becoming  horror  expressed  at  the 
idea  of  bargaining  for  commissions  in  the  British  army, 
as  much  indignant  repudiation  of  the  interference  of  the 
army  agent  in  the  transfer  of  officers  from  the  Militia  to 
the  Line,  as  if  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  were 
a  thing  of  the  far  past,  like  some  of  the  traffickings  which 
were  once  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
favourites.  All  this,  however,  if  it  marked  the  progress 
of  ideas  and  vindicated  the  flexibility  of  the  Tory  mind, 
tended,  by  presenting  “  the  Colonels  ”  in  a  new  and 
softened  light,  to  make  the  debate  rather  unexciting  and 
heavy.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  House  in 
general  eagerly  clutched  at  any  little  straw  of  verbal 
blunder  or  other  accident  on  which  a  momentary  laugh 
might  be  floated.  After  all,  it  is  true  what  Chesterfimd 
says,  that  the  brightest  wit  or  humour  causes  not  such 
laughter  as  the  plucking  away  of  a  chair  and  the  fall  of 
the  intending  sitter. 

The  House  had  an  opportuni^  for  genuine  good 
laughter  on  Tuesday,  when  the  Solicitor-General  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  take  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  and  found 
at  the  critical  moment  that  he  had  not  the  return  which 
he  was  bound  to  produce.  The  incident  was  intensely 
absurd,  and  derived  additional  piquancy  from  the  fact  that 
Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  had  made  so  many  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  get  even  a  chance  of  presenting  himself  to  the 
Speaker.  It  seemed  as  though,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
he  were  doomed  “  to  clip  Elysium  and  to  lack  his  joy.” 
He  stood  at  the  table,  and  he  could  not  find  the  return. 
He  hunted  in  pocket  after  pocket  for  the  precious 
document.  It  was  not  forthcoming.  He  turned  out 
all  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
almost  as  many  letters  about  him  as  if  he  were  a 
postman.  Each  letter  in  turn  he  opened  and  ex¬ 
amined  in  vain.  Some  of  his  papers  he  examined 
again  and  again  as  if  by  a  magical  operation  of  some 
kind  it  might  turn  out  to  be,  although  at  first  it  was 
not,  the  missing  return.  A  stranger  near  me,  who  had 
some  experience  in  such  matters,  became  rather  angry 
with  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard.  “  Why  does  he  bother  about 
these  letters  ?  ”  he  murmured  scornfully.  “  These  are 
all  on  white  paper.  Does  he  not  know  that  the  return 
is  blue  ?  ”  Apparently  the  Solicitor- General  did  not 
know,  or  did  not  remember,  that  the  return  was  on  blue 
paper,  for  he  continued  to  scrutinise  the  white  papers 
with  the  eye  of  lynx  or  lawyer.  All  this  of  course  was 
as  good  as  a  play  to  the  House.  There  was  always 
a  moment  of  hushed  and  breathless  suspense  as  tho 
Solicitor  turned  out  and  examined  each  new  docu¬ 
ment,  and  then,  as  it  proved  not  to  be  the  right  thing, 
a  wild  burst  of  laughter  intermingled  with  delighted 
cheering  shook  the  House.  Once,  when  Sir  Hardinge 
made  a  sudden  and  especially  eager  plunge  at  some  for¬ 
gotten  pocket  and  produced  only  his  gloves,  the  laughter 
became  so  uproarious  that  it  seemed  impossible  such 
mirth  could  over  subside,  or  know  retiring  ebb.  Mean¬ 
while,  let  justice  be  done  to  the  imperturbable  calm- 
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ness  and  self-possession  of  Sir  Hardingo  GifTard.  He 
went  through  his  investi^tion  as  composedly  in  the  face 
of  that  roaring  House,  with  the  consciousness  that  a  new 
burst  of  laughter  was  awaiting  each  failure  to  find  the 
missing  document,  as  if  he  were  accomplishing  his  part 
in  some  regular,  inevitable,  and  well-studied  ceremonial. 
I  have  more  than  once  seen  an  elderly  gentleman  go 
nearly  insane  with  the  excitement  of  trying  to  find  a 
missing  railway  ticket  on  a  twenty-mile  line  of  railway. 
Even  when  Sir  William  Dyke  found  the  return  at  last 
somewhere  on  the  remote  seats,  where  the  Solicitor- 
General  had  been  sitting  previous  to  his  introduction, 
the  new  member  was  still  composed  and  master  of  him¬ 
self.  In  triumph,  as  in  perplexity,  he  showed  himself 
as  superior  to  the  trials  of  the  moment  as  Thackeray's 
Rowena,  who,  according  to  that  novelist's  view  of  her 
character,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  displaying  an  un¬ 
alterable  coolness  under  all  possible  circumstances. 

Lord  Malmesbury's  characteristic  reappearance  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  this  week  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  decision,  and  the  accompanying  observations 
of  Lord  Coleridge,  in  regard  to  the  application  for  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution  in  the  now-colebrated  poaching 
case.  Lord  Granville  once  ironically  congratulated 
Lord  Malmesbury  on  having  introduced  a  new  style  of 
debate  into  their  Lordships*  House.  That  was,  I  think, 
on  an  occasion  when  he  declared  that  if  something  or 
other  were  done.  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  would 
become  “  vultures  hovering  over  society,  and  watching 
for  a  harvest  of  dead  meat.”  It  was  rather  a  pity 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  used  np  this  bold  metaphor 
before,  or  he  might  have  applied  it  with  great  eflect  to 
show  what  Judges  are  likely  to  become  if  they  are 
allowed  to  show  any  want  of  respect  for  the  Game  Laws. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Lord  Malmesbury  once  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  making  a  protest  against  the 
nonsensical  and  pedantic  prejudices  in  favour  of  certain 
rules  of  spelling.  There  was  a  time  when  a  number  of 
Punch  never  appeared  without  some  fun  at  poor  Lord 
Malmesbnry’s  expense.  Of  late  he  has  avoided  all  this 
sort  of  thing,  for  he  has  not  spoken.  It  is  rather  to  bo 
regretted  that  he  should  have  broken  his  mle  of  golden 
silence  the  other  day.  But  he  is  particularly  identified 
with  certain  extensions  of  the  Game  Law  system  ;  they 
are  among  the  few  legislative  achievements  with  which 
he  had  much  to  do  directly;  and  I  suppose  he  felt 
that  a  call  of  duty  compelled  him  to  come  forth 
and  denounce  Lord  Coleridge.  The  form  of  the 
denunciation  was  as  odd  as  most  things  done  by 
Lord  Malmesbury  are  likely  to  be.  Is  was  a  protest 
against  the  remarks  of  Lord  Coleridge.  Now,  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  Lords  are  often  important,  and  still  more 
often  highly  interesting  manifestations.  But  then  they 
are  protests  against  something  done  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  protest  of  a  noble  Peer  against  something  a 
Judge  has  said  on  circuit  is  about  as  unmeaning  a  per¬ 
formance  as  if  I  were  here  to  enter  my  protest  against 
Sir  Hardinge  Giflard’s  having  chosen  to  sit  for  Laun¬ 
ceston.  However,  the  proceeding  was  all  the  more 
natural,  and  in  keeping  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Peer 
who  made  the  protest.  Lord  Malmesbury  seemed  a 
little  surprised  that  nothing  in  particular  came  of  his 
protest.  When  he  resnm^  his  seat,  he  looked  round 
heroically  as  one  who  was  prepared  for  any  consequence, 
and  seemed  not  a  little  put  out  when  the  only  visible 
consequence  was  the  collapse  of  the  debate  and  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  PARIS. 

When  we  are  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  go  back  and  dangerous  to  stand  still,  it  becomes  im¬ 
portant  to  consider  what  can  be  said  for  going  forward. 
We  are  placed  in  such  a  position  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  by  which  we  bound  ourselves  to  respect  the  flag 
of  a  neutral  Power,  and  not  to  seize  an  enemy's  goods 
when  under  its  protection.  It  is  the  habit  of  a  certain 
section  of  politicians  and  publicists,  who  agitate  for  the 


retractation  of  this  pledge,  to  argue  as  if  wo  had  con¬ 
tracted  it  by  misadventure,  in  a  rash  moment  of  generous 
unselfish  impulse.  Our  superiority  at  sea  was  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  no  Navy  in  the  world  could  do  such  damage 
to  merchant  shipping  as  ours ;  and  to  1*0000000  nil 
right  to  cripple  an  enemy  by  seizing  the  goods  of  his 
traders  on  the  seas  whenever  we  found  them,  was  like 
consenting  to  fight  with  our  right  arm  tied  behind 
our  backs — a  condition  to  which  no  rational  Power  was 
likely  to  submit,  except  in  a  moment  of  maudlin  gene¬ 
rosity.  But  to  argue  this  is  to  forget  the  circumshinces 
in  which  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  made.  It  was 
not  a  hasty  unpremeditated  act.  Two  years  before,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Russian  War,  we  deliberately,  by  a  Royal  Pro¬ 
clamation  waived  our  right  of  seizing  enemy's  property 
in  a  neutral  vessel,  except  in  the  case  of  contraband  of 
war.  And  the  reason  was  that  we  had  no  choice,  if  our 
conduct  was  to  bo  governed  by  considerations  of  ordinary 
prudence.  Nothing  could  be  more  pedantic  than  to  try 
to  find  arguments  lor  and  against  consenting  to  such  a 
declaration  in  the  precedents  of  nations  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  jurists.  The  fact  that  Grotius  and  Bynkers- 
hoek  vehemently  denied  that  free  ships  make  free  gooils 
is  little  to  the  purpose.  The  excellent  Byukershock 
was  also  in  favour  of  hanging  all  prisoners  of  war. 
Authority  is  entitled  to  great  influence  in  matters  of 
opinion,  but  we  must  take  into  account  the  bias  of  the 
authority,  and  deduct  that  from  the  respect  which  we 
otherwise  accord  to  him.  The  support  of  Grotius  and 
Bynkershoek,  and  those  other  weighty  authorities 
Albericus  Gentilis,  Puffeadorfir,  and  Heineccius,  whom 
Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  hurled  at  the  House  of  Commoms 
out  of  the  books  of  International  Law,  is  of  as  little  value 
against  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  neutral 
flag  carries  the  cargo  in  1856,  as  the  fact  that  between 
1713  and  1780  there  were  seventy-two  treaties  iu  which 
this  principle  was  not  affirmed,  and  only  thirty-five  in 
which  it  was  affirmed.  The  affirmation  of  the  principle 
in  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1854,  and  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Paris  in  1856,  was  due  to  a  very  simple  and 
intelligible  circumstance.  We  could  do  very  little  harm 
to  Russia  by  seizing  Russian  property  in  neutiul  vessels^ 
and  it  was  almost  certain  that  if  we  did  so  violate  a 
neutral  flag,  the  capture  would  be  resented,  and  we 
should  have  another  enemy  rmon  our  hands.  There  was 
very  little  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  resent  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  search 
upon  American  traders  carrying  Russian  goods,  and  it 
was  not  from  any  craven  fear  of  the  United  States,  but 
simply  because  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  for 
enemy's  goods  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  a  war,  that  we 
decided  to  formally  waive  that  right. 

That  was  the  main  consideration  which  determined 
the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1854,  and  our  assent  to  the 
Declaration  of  1856,  and  it  still  operates  to  prevent  us 
from  repudiating  the  pledges  we  then  gave.  We 
formally  admitt^  the  immunity  of  the  neutral  flag, 
because  we  could  not  disregard  it  without  involving  our¬ 
selves  in  needless  complications.  No  doubt,  now  that 
the  Declaration  has  been  in  force  for  twenty  years,  there 
are  other  grave  considerations  in  its  favour.  We  have 
more  than  once,  daring  that  time,  been  in  the  position  of 
neutrals,  and  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  new 
rule.  To  recede  from  it  now,  when  there  is  a  danger  of 
our  being  in  the  other  position,  would  hardly  be  dignified 
•—would  not  be  in  accordance  with  our  national  honour. 
A  nation  of  seamen  and  shopkeepers  might  well  be 
ashamed  to  enjoy,  in  time  of  peace,  the  advantages  of 
an  intematioBol  compact  to  which  it  had  deliberately 
pledged  it,  and  then  to  turn  round  and  declare  the 
compact  at  an  end  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  our 
losing  by  itself.  That  we  should  lose  by  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  in  the  event  of  war,  and  that  heavily,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  If  goods  carried  under 
our  own  flag  were  liable  to  capture,  their  owners  would 
have  every  inducement  to  place  them  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  neutral  flag,  the  vast  carrying  trade  of  the 
country  would  pass  largely  into  other  hands,  and,  as 
Lord  Eslington  said  in  the  debate  last  Friday,  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  it  is  much  easier  to  lose  a  great 
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ably  to  neutral  yessels.  And  if  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  were  not  in  force,  precisely  the  same  damage 
might  be  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  Power  with  which  wo 
were  at  war.  Our  enemy  has  only  to  declare  that  ^ 
will  respect  the  neutral  flag,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  do* 
claration  would  be  to  damage  our  carrying  trade  more 
ruinously  than  he  could  do  by  any  numl^r  of  armed 
cruisers. 

So  clear  is  the  balance  of  advantage  to  us  in  the 
abolition  of  maritime  capture  that  nothing  but  our 
naval  superiority  could  induce  other  Powers  to  concede 
such  a  boon.  As  to  how  far  the  immunity  of  shipping 
from  capture  would  affect  the  duration  of  wars,  that  is 
a  point  upon  which  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion. 
We  doubt  whether  nations  would  be  more  eager  to  rash 
into  war,  or  less  tenacious  in  prosecuting  a  war  upon 
which  they  had  entered,  if  their  property  at  sea  was 
safe,  and  the  war  was  practically  confined  to  the  naval 
[  and  military  services.  When  war  becomes  a  little  more 
scientific,  and  a  little  more  limited  to  professional  com¬ 
batants,  its  absurdity,  its  clumsiness  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes,  will  become  more  apparent,  and 
there  is  some  chance  of  its  perishing  m  universal 
ridicule.  The  question  of  humanity  in  warfare  hardly 
enters  into  this  discussion.  Mr.  Mill’s  well-known  say¬ 
ing  that  “  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  humanity 
was  to  be  advanced  by  shooting  at  men’s  bodies  instead 
of  taking  their  goods,”  is  good  enough  as  a  truism,  but 
unsound  as  a  piece  of  irony.  It  is  seldom  in  war  that 
men’s  goods  can  be  taken  without  shooting  at  their 
bodies.  Besides,  the  capture  of  sea-going  property  has 
a  reaction  at  home  in  the  redaction  to  destitution  of 
hundreds  of  families.  Death  by  starvation  is  not  a 
more  humane  form  of  extinction  than  death  by  bullet. 
In  whatever  way  we  look  at  the  existing  condition  of 
the  law  of  maritime  warfare,  it  is  evident  that  a  change 
has  become  imperative,  that  it  is  a  subject  “earnestly 
requiring  the  attention  of  the  Government.” 


trade  than  to  regain  it.  Thus  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
would  press  very  hardly  upon  us  if  we  were  engaged 
in  war  with  a  strong  maritime  Power.  Was  it 
not,  then,  a  mistake  to  have  ever  assented  to  it  ? 
Should  we  not  rather  have  run  the  risk  of  affronting 
every  neutral  flag  upon  tho  seas  than  ever  have  exposed 
ourselves  to  such  a  danger?  It  is  not  the  parting 
with  the  right  of  seizing  an  enemy’s  property  at 
sea  that  is  the  chief  part  of  the  loss  ;  wo  cannot  be  said 
to  lose  much  in  that  way  under  the  Declaration,  because, 
if  our  enemy  has  an  advantage  in  getting  his  goods  con¬ 
voyed  under  the  neutral  fl^g,  he  has  a  corresponding 
disadvantage  in  the  loss  of  whatever  carrying  trade  his 
shipowners  may  possess.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  is  not 
the  limitation  to  our  right  of  maritime  capture  that 
ought  to  grieve  us ;  it  is  the  damage  done  by  the  quiet 
operation  of  commercial  laws  to  our  maritime  trade. 
Ought  we  not  to  have  foreseen  this  danger,  and  at  any 
cost  averted  it  ?  To  such  a  question  it  can  only  be  said 
that  it  would  have  been  excessively  unpleasant  to  have 
hod  another  enemy  on  our  hands  during  the  Russian  War. 
Mr.  Bentinck  affirmed,  the  other  night,  that  if  we  had  re¬ 
fused  to  recognise  the  freedom  of  tho  neutral  flag  we 
might  have  brought  tho  war  to  an  end  in  six  weeks 
without  firing  a  shot  or  losing  a  life.  Mr.  Bentinck 
must  be  a  very  light-hearted  gentleman  ;  such  a  saying 
would  sound  well  in  another  kind  of  Parliament,  with 
the  accessories  of  pots  of  ale  and  churchwarden  pipes. 

The  expediency  as  well  as  the  honour  of  ^ing  back 
is  doubtful ;  the  danger  of  standing  still  is  urgent ; 
there  is  but  one  other  course,  to  go  forward — is  there 
safety  in  that  ?  Should  we  as,  a  nation  lose  or  gain  if 


started,  immediately  everyone  cries.  What,  in  that  case, 
would  be  the  good  of  having  a  navy  ?  The  proposition 
exasperates  to  the  pitch  of  frenzy  those  who  think  that 
we  have  crippled  our  naval  power  by  conceding  security 
to  property  under  a  neutral  flag ;  they  cannot  find  words 
to  express  their  sense  of  tho  folly  of  such  infatuated 
idiotcy,  not  even  in  the  vocabulary  of  Commander  It  is  to  bo 
Trunnion  himself.  But  more  sober  people  soe  that  there  position,  bef 
are  other  purposes  served  by  our  Navy  than  making  famish  the  ir 
prize  of  merchantmen  and  their  cargoes.  When  an  regarding  the 
army  of  invasion  enters  a  hostile  country,  tho  regi-  during  the  la 
ments  ai*e  not  allowed  to  scour  tho  country  in  search  of  served  to  ton 
private  property,  and  in  modem  naval  warfare  the  the  Secretary 
organisation  is  nearly  as  perfect  as  in  land  warfare.  the  army.  Tv 
If  our  loss,  in  giving  up  the  right  of  maritime  capture,  have  to  be  bor 
would  be  slight,  the  corresponding  advantage  would  bo  Mr.  Hardy  un 
great.  The  idea  that  our  Navy,  however  powerful,  is  As  regards  qi 
not  adequate  to  the  task  of  protecting  onr  commerce,  that  the  recru 
is  not  a  comfortable  one,  but  there  is  no  denying  it.  during  tho  pa 
Our  shipping  trade  is  so  vast  that,  however  commanding  it  has  been  < 
our  superiority  at  sea,  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  lamenting  ov( 
it  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  An  excellent  illustration  of  flower  of  Brit 
this  was  given  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  1862,  in  a  that  leads  to 
passage  which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  quoted  in  tho  recent  One  became  s 
debate,  and  which,  strangely  enough.  Sir  William  Har-  General  Taylc 
court  advanced  in  proof  of  the  advantages  of  the  Decla-  tional  merits  I 
ration  of  Paris.  “What  occurred,”  Sir  Stafford  North-  tiresome.  His 
cote  then  asked,  “  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  P  In  that  Whitmore,  ap 
war  England  distingpiishcd  herself  most  gloriously,  and  star.  No  soc 
her  Navy  was  particularly  successful.  Smollett,  writing  went  to  a  h 
of  the  war  of  1760,  related  how  this  country  had  120  Hardy  is  now 
ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  fire  and  other  ships,  and  ing  “  70,000 
that,  notwithstanding  this  immense  armament,  and  that  forces  and  m 
the  enemy  had  not  a  ship  of  the  lino  at  sea,  yet  the  raised  since  1^ 
enemy  were  so  on  tho  alert  with  their  small  ships  that  during  the  In( 
they  took  2,549  of  our  merchant  ships  as  against  944  of  jocund  on  Moi 
their  vessels,  including  442  privateers.”  Such  a  fact  as  the  vasty  deep 
that  is  conclusive  as  to  tho  impossibility  of  protecting  The  Times  wc 
our  merchant  shipping.  And  it  would  be  exposed  to  a  morning.  Th< 
still  greater  danger  than  any  arising  from  the  enemy’s  chiefly  on  the  i 
cruisers.  If  the  Declaration  of  Paris  were  still  in  force,  appears,  a  sor 
as  long  as  there  was  not  absolute  security  for  our  mer-  virtue.  “  It  if 
chant  shipping,  a  security  such  as  no  naval  strength  be  added,  we  h 
could  guarantee,  our  carrying  trade  w'ould  pass  inevit-  tion,  that  we  a 
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which  for  80  man^  jears  wo  have  had  annnally  to  dis¬ 
charge,  of  defending  these  reforms.**  There  have  been 
naughty  people  about,  it  appears,  who  dared  occasionally 
to  hint  that  **  something  must  be  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark  **  when  a  small  arn^  like  ours  could  not  fill 
its  peace  establishment  out  of  a  multitudinous  popula¬ 
tion.  The  leading  journal  knew  better,  knew  that  if 
we  only  waited  long  enough,  the  good  time  would  be 
sure  to  come,  when  we  should  have  our  hands  almost 
too  full  of  embryonic  •  heroes.  That  moment  has  now 
arrived,  and  our  contemporary  is  therefore  quite  justified 
in  congratulating  its  readers  on  the  fact  that  **  the  army 
is  no  longer  in  the  crucible.**  As  having  partly  helped 
to  place  it  in  that  somewhat  uncomfortable  receptacle, 
we  feel  it  incumbent  to  express  contrition,  and  to 
acknowledge  that,  after  several  years  of  costly  experi¬ 
mentalising,  the*  War  Office  has  at  last  hit  upon  a 
method  of  obtaining  a  full  number  of  dwarf  recruits. 

We  cannot,  however,  quite  agree  with  our  excellent 
contemporary  that  “  we  may  dismiss,  therefore,  any 
anxiety  for  the  raw  material  of  the  army.**  The  native 
princes  of  India  maintain  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  but 
experts  assert  that  these  legions  are  a  cause  of  more 
anxiety  to  their  respective  masters  than  to  anyone  else. 
Mr.  Hardy  expatiated  at  almost  undue  length  on  the 
quantity  of  raw  material  coming  into  his  hands ;  he  said 
but  little,  however,  regarding  its  quality,  the  second 
important  consideration  to  bear  in  mind  when  estimating 
the  achievements  of  a  recruiting  service.  He  could 
merely  inform  the  House  that  **  generally  speaking, 
there  are  no  complaints  whatever  of  the  recruits  who 
have  come  in.’*  This  information  he  obtained  from 
General  Whitmore,  who  states  in  his  report  that  few 
complaints  have  been  made  by  commanding  officers, 
although  some  of  them  seem  to  have  taken  exception  to 
the  diminutive  size  of  their  more  recent  recruits.  “  In¬ 
stances  have  also  occurred,  of  course,  of  recruits  being 
ol:jected  to  by  commanding  officers  on  the  score  of  physical 
unfitness,**  but  such  fault-finding  was  no  doubt  alto¬ 
gether  exceptional,  and  possibly  very  frivolous.  We  can 
only  imagine  that  Sir  Henry  Havelocx  had  not  thoroughly 
digested  this  of  course  ungarnished  report  before  going 
down  to  the  House  on  Monday  evening.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  would  scarcely  have  repeated  the  remark  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  friends  at  Aldershot,  that  **  last  year  we  had  a  certain 
number  of  boys,  this  year  we  have  a  certain  nuinber  of 
children,  as  recruits.**  But  Sir  Henry  apparently  places 
only  limited  faith  in  official  reports.  When  Mr.  Hardy 
was  dilating  with  genial  self-satisfaction  on  the  optimist 
views  of  the  Inspector- General,  the  member  for  Sunder¬ 
land  had  the  ha^ihood  to  exclaim,  **  It  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  if  we  saw  the  reports  of  the  colonels.** 
Li  one  respect  this  audacious  assertion  went  very  near 
the  mark.  General  Whitmore  has  placed  it  on  record, 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  reduction  of  the  standard, 
that  the  dwarf  recruits  who  joined  subsequently  **  have 
^rown  and  filled  out  to  a  considerable  degpree.**  This 
information  he  obtained  from  reports,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  see  the 
original  documents.  Even  the  most  profound  believer  in 
official  veracity  must  feel  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
recruits  could  possibly  make  any  perceptible  progress 
in  growth,  lateral  and  longitudinal,  in  somewhere  about 
two  months. 

This  astounding  statement  naturally  creates  a  feeling 
of  incredulity  about  the  whole  report,  a  doubt  anything 
but  quieted  by  close  analysis  of  the  other  contents. 
Except  for  the  appearance  of  General  Whitmore’s  name 
at  the  bottom,  we  should  have  imagined  that  the  re¬ 
markable  document  emanated  from  a  member  of  the 
“  Dowb  **  family.  Everyone — that  is,  everyone  at  the 
War  Office  and  Horse  Guards — is  so  conscientiously 
“taken  care  of,**  so  tenderly  guarded  against  the  chance 
of  harm  !  Thus,  the  success  of  recruiting  during  the 
past  year  is  primarily  due,  we  are  told,  to  “  the  im- 
rovcd  condition  of  the  soldier  and  the  advantages  which 
e  derives  from  recent  legislation  on  his  behalf.**  Who 
was  the  author  of  this  “  recent  legislation  ?  **  Mr. 
Hardy  of  course ;  and  he  therefore  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  filling  the  ranks  to  overflowing.  Nor  do^  he  show 


much  bashfulness  in  laying  claim  to  the  honour.  Up 
to  the  month  of  June  last  year,  the  army  was,  he  admits, 
declining  in  number.  Then,  however,  a  happy  change 
occurred,  because  “  the  public  became  acquainted  with 
the  new  terms  ofiered  to  recruits,  and  the  army  began 
to  increase.**  Now  it  is  a  rather  curious  circumstauoe 
that  the  new  terms  were  ofiered  early  in  April,  and  yet 
they  had  no  great  effect  for  two  months.  Compare  this 
slaggishness  with  what  resulted  after  the  redaction  of 
the  standard.  That  took  place  in  October,  and  the 
number  of  recruits  immediately  rose  from  3,219  in  that 
month  to  4,321  in  November,  l^ing  an  increase  of  1,102, 
whereas  the  “  new  terms  ofiered  to  recruits  **  took  two 
months  to  produce  a  gain  of  887,  or  an  average  of  443 
per  mensem  against  1,102  in  the  other  case.  Tet  we 
find  both  the  Inspector- General  and  Mr.  Hardy  making 
small  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  standard  as  a 
quickening  influence  on  promotion,  while  they  join  in 
a  chorus  of  laudation  about  the  efiect  proauced  by 
recent  legislation — i.e.,  Mr.  Hardy’s  measures. 

There  is  another  little  matter  which  ^ives  quite  a 
family  air  to  the  delightfully  optimist  views  of  these 
authorities.  One  of  the  most  momentous  facts,  as  bear* 
ing  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  army,  is  that  no 
fewer  than  1,682  men  were  dismissed  the  service  last 
year  for  disgraceful  conduct.  Yet  General  Whitmore 
has  not  a  single  word  to  say  about  this  startling  stigma 
on  the  British  Army,  and  Mr.  Hardy  dismisses  the  un¬ 
pleasant  subject  with  the  ofi'hand  remark,  “  I  suppose 
that  no  one  would  wish  them  to  be  kept,  and  however 
large  the  number  may  be,  I  hope  they  will  be  expelled 
from  the  army.’*  We  cordially  agree  with  that  hope  ; 
by  all  means  banish  from  the  service  every  man,  officer 
or  private,  who  disgraces  the  cloth.  But  is  there  not 
something  wrong  somewhere  in  a  system  which  pro¬ 
duces  such  a  result  as  the  condemnation  of  1,682 
soldiers  in  one  year  as  absolute  incorrigibles  ?  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  heavy  loss  entailed  upon 
the  State  by  desertions,  and  Mr.  Hardy  is  quite  entitled 
to  congratulate  himself  on  a  considerable  diminution 
under  this  head  compared  with  some  years  ago.  It  is 
true  that  the  number  of  real  desertions  last  year  was 
some  400  more  than  in  1875.  But  it  showed  very 
favourably  in  comparison  with  the  three  previous  years, 
so  that  matters  really  appear  to  be  mending  in  that 
particular.  Tet  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  1876  the  army  suffered  a  net  loss  of  only 
2,815  through  voluntary  flittings,  1,682  men  had  to 
be  hunted  out  of  the  service  like  mad  dogs  P  It 
would  almost  seem,  in  presence  of  such  facts, 
that  the  rose-tinted  view  of  the  British  Army  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Hardy,  General  Whitmore,  and  the 
Times  cannot  be  quite  correct.  The  latter  may,  perhaps 
be  omitted  from  consideration,  because  it  appears  to  ne 
established  that  the  function  of  the  leading  journal  in 
military  matters  is  always  to  register  the  decrees  of  the 
Secretary  for  War,  whoever  may  happen  to  fill  that 
office.  Early  information  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
daily  newspapers,  especially  when  they  happen  to  be 
hardly  pressed  by  rising  rivals.  Patting  the  Times 
aside  as  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  its  position  to 
sing  in  chorus  as  well  as  it  can,  the  other  two  performers 
must  be  adjudged  guilty  of  an  approach  to  raise  notes. 
So  far  as  the  numeiical  strength  of  the  army  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  room  for  criticism.  We  must  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  that  29,370  human  bipeds,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
entered  the  ranks  last  year.  Beyond  that  one  fact,  there 
lies  a  chaos  of  doubt  and  misgiving.  We  should  like  to 
believe  that  the  5  ft.  4 J  in.  recruits  are  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  British  manhood  ;  we  should  be  delighted  if  we 
could  feel  assured  that  these  stunted  “young  men**  began 
to  sprout  the  moment  they  breathed  barrack  air.  But, 
like  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  we  think  “  it  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  if  we  saw  the  reports  of  the  colonels.** 
Until  they  are  published  for  general  information,  captious 
people  will  be  likely  to  say  that  Mr.  Hardy  set  his  f^e 
against  mobilisation  this  year,  because  he  did  not  wish 
the  public  to  see  for  themselves  the  material  ^  of  which 
our  army  is  composed.  Perhaps  he  was  wise  in  his 
generation. 
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MR.  SEELY  AND  THE  NAVY. 

For  jeari  Mr.  Secljr,  tho  veteran  critic  of  naval  ad- 
inioiatration,  has  been  almost  silent.  His  pertinacity 
and  ability  in  pressing  for  naval  reform,  or  in  criticising 
naval  questions,  ten  years  ago,  earned  him  a  repntation 
which,  if  it  did  not  gain  him  any  substantial  benefit,  was 
no  mean  reward  of  his  efforts.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
no  slight  interest  that  his  intention  of  moving  a  resoln* 
tion,  condemning  Admiralty  and  dockyard  administra¬ 
tion,  was  watched.  Nor  was  this  only  on  personal 
grounds.  At  tho  present  time,  an  almost  overstrained 
sense  of  anxiety  lends  an  interest,  special  perhaps,  but 
not  the  less  real,  to  everything  connected  with  our  mili- 
tary  and  naval  forces ;  and  at  tho  present  time,  the 
sense  that  naval  administration  is  not  all  that  it 
should  be,  lends  an  additional  interest,  of  a  more 
painful  character,  to  the  discussion  of  naval  ques¬ 
tions.  On  both  these  grounds  Mr.  Seely  might  well 
bo  sure  of  attention.  But  his  resolution,  and  the 
debate  which  ensued,  were  on  the  whole  ineffective.  Mr. 
Hunt  had  some  ground,  or  at  any  rate  ho  might  bo 
excused  for  taking  it,  for  suggesting  that  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  would  be  more  intelligible  than  the  first  part  of  his 
resolution.  To  attack  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  just 
now  especially,  by  means  of  a  formal  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  ask  the  House  to  declare,  in 
a  sort  of  abstract  way,  that  a  Secretary  of  State  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  First  Lord,  could  hardly  fail  to  bo  unsuc- 
oossful.  Orer  and  over  again  has  the  question  been 
brought  forward,  at  various  times,  in  various  ways,  and 
with  varying  success  ;  but  no  time  could  be  worse  than 
the  present  for  such  an  effort.  Had  Mr.  Seely  been 
more  modest  in  his  attempt,  and  confined  his  arguments 
and  his  resolution  to  dockyard  administration,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  have  been  very  different.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  two  points  are  inextricably  connected,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  one  without  the 
other.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Looking  at  the 
matter,  no  doubt,  from  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
such  a  view  is  correct ;  but  practically  it  is  not  so.  One 
of  the  most  important  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Seely 
>vas  the  constant  occurrence  of  accidents  to  the  engines 
of  our  ships  of  war :  this  it  is  which  has  laid  hold  of 
public  opinion,  which  has  been  connected  definitely  with 
dockyard  organisation,  and  which  lent  all  the  force 
there  was  to  Mr.  Seely’s  resolution.  Whether  Mr. 
Hunt  is  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  head  of  a  Board,  is, 
so  far  as  these  matters  are  concerned,  a  point  of  no 
serious  importance — at  all  events,  not  of  the  importance 
claimed  for  it.  Things  might  go  on  better  with  an  organi¬ 
sation  at  headquarters  like  the  War  Office,  but  such  a 
change  w  ould  be  useless  if  it  were  nut  accompanied  by  an 
important  remodelling  of  the  present  dockyard  system. 
Mr.  Baxter,  whose  ardour  for  reform  admits  of  no 
doubt,  w  as  of  this  opinion.  He  said  it  mattered  little 
what  the  form  of  administration  at  the  Admiralty  was 
like,  so  long  as  some  approach  to  a  business-like  system 
was  adopted  at  the  dockyards.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  coupling  these  two  questions  together  spoilt  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Seely’s  motion,  and  gave  the  debate  an  unreal 
character,  while  it  enabled  Mr.  Hunt  to  reply  with  ^reat 
effect.  And  his  reply  was  made  in  the  highest  spirits. 
He  smiled  at  Mr.  Seely’s  long  tale  of  accidents,  but, 
as  he  explained  afterwards,  not  because  they  were  acci¬ 
dents,  so  much  as  because  he  was  astonished  that  Mr. 
Seely  should  be  the  dupe  of  newspaper  exaggerations. 
And,  on  tho  whole,  ho  seemed  to  think  a  few  acci¬ 
dents  rather  good  than  otherwise,  as  showing  that 
tho  Navy  was  not  lying  idle.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case, 
wo  have  certainly  no  need  to  complain  of  an  idle  Navy, 
for  during  the  last  eighteen  months  its  activity  has 
been  unbounded.  The  cases  of  tho  Vanguard^  Tliumlerer, 
and  AlheriOf  were  all  disposed  of  in  the  happiest  w’ay, 
and  were,  in  a  way,  pointed  to,  apparently,  as  examples 
that  the  First  Lord  was,  virtually,  a  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Seely  said  it  was  wrong  to  punish  a  lieutenant  and 
let  an  admiral  go  free.  But,  as  Mr.  Hunt  replied,  that 
only  proved  the  independence  of  the  First  Lord. 
The  interest  of  the  debate,  so  far  as  interest  w’as 
shown,  for  it  was  languidly  listened  to  and  sparsely 


attended,  centred  round  the  dockyard  question.  The 
present  custom  of  placing  these  large  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  hands  of  naval  officers  was  attacked 
with  great  effect ;  indeed,  it  seems  marvellous  that  it  was 
necessary  to  waste  much  argument  about  it.  But  the 
answers  came  thick  and  strong  from  old-established 
advocates  of  dockyard  custom.  Mr.  Bentinck,  Captain 
Price,  and  Admiral  Edmonstono  remonstrated  against 
anyb<^y  but  naval  officers  being  appointed  to  the  cnarge 
of  naval  establishments.  They  do  not  know  anything 
of  shipbuilding,  or  machinery,  it  is  true;  but  then,  they 
have  great  experience  in  dealing  with  meq.  Probably 
they  have ;  but  so  have  civilians  Are  there  in  our  manu- 
facturing  districts  no  men  whose  business  is  conducted  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  and  who  employ  thousands  of  workmen? 
To  hear  these  one-sided  advocates  talk,  one  would  think 
that  a  naval  officer,  who  after  all  governs,  not  by  virtue 
of  his  own  capacity,  so  much  as  by  the  help  of  the 
Queen’s  regulations  which  shelter  him,  was  the  only 
sort  of  man  who  was  accustomed  to  any  kind  of  admi- 
I  nistration.  Take  the  case  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  as 
a  solitary  instance  of  administration,  and  what  is  the 
anxiety  or  responsibility  of  the  superintendent  of  a 
place  like  a  dockyard  to  theirs  ?  But,  again,  there  is 
another  argument  which  was  not  brought  out  in  this 
debate.  It  was  not  put  forward  with  sufficient  strength 
that  the  very  experience  a  naval  officer  has  had 
of  managing  men  is  the  very  worst,  probably,  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  shore  establishment,  certainly  to 
any  establishment  which  is  composed  principally  of 
civilians.  The  quarter-deck  style  is  admirable  on  b^rd 
ship,  but  is  absolutely  dangerous  on  shore,  and  especially  in 
a  working  establishment  like  a  dockyard.  That  gold  lace 
and  epaulettes  have  virtues  it  would  bo  foolish  to  deny; 
and,  in  their  place,  whether  on  board  ship  or  in  a  barrack, 
they  are  no  doubt  invaluable.  They  are  the  symbols  of 
autocratic  rule,  and  cannot  be  dissociated  from  it.  Argu¬ 
ment  with  gold  lace  is  ridiculous — ^it  would  involve  the 
grossest  and  most  inhuman  violation  of  the  law  of  associa¬ 
tion.  But,  in  a  dockyard,  autocratic  rule  can  only  be  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  if  there  is  an  undoubted  error  in  having  naval 
officers  at  the  head  of  these  yards,  it  is  not  because  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  work  of  a  dockyard, 
but  simply  because  they  are  naval  officers,  and  because 
they  wear  a  uniform.  What  Mr.  Reed  said  a  short  time 
since,  but  it  was  not  brought  out  with  sufficient  strength 
in  this  debate,  was  that  there  was  no  objection  to  naval 
officers  being  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  dockyards,  pro¬ 
vided  they  went  as  civilians,  and  not  as  officers.  This 
is  a  point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  question, 
for  it  is  often  lost  sight  of.  The  result  of  the  debate, 
however,  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  the  charges 
brought  by  Mr.  Seely  have  certainly  not  been  disposed  oL 
When  the  Navy  Estimates  are  brought  forward,  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  arise  for  renewed  discussion,  but  they  will  be 
lost  if  they  are  used  for  condemning  naval  administration, 
generally,  by  means  of  abstract  resolutions.  There  are 
plenty  of  points  to  lay  hold  of  ;  notably,  dockyard  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  position  of  eng^eers,  and  these 
should  be  fastened  on  to  tenaciously,  in  the  way  Mr.  Seely 
knows  so  well.  As  to  the  Estii^tes  themselves,  they 
are  almost  devoid  of  interest.  They  show  a  small 
redaction  in  shipbuilding,  but  are,  otherwise,  simply  a 
reproduction  of  the  Estimates  voted  last  ^ear.  A  pohey 
may  be  concealed  behind  them,  but  it  will  require  reve¬ 
lation  by  Mr.  Hunt. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  GAME-PRESERVING. 

Sir  C.  Legard  was  not  well  advised  in  making  Lord 
Coleridge’s  refusal  of  costs  to  the  prosecution  in  a  night¬ 
poaching  case  the  subject  of  a  question  in  Parliament. 
There  seems  to  have  b^n  nothing  at  all  peculiar  in  the 
case  except  the  circumstance  that  the  prosecutors,  instead 
of  paying  their  own  costs,  asked  the  presiding  Judge  to 
throw  them  on  tho  rates.  The  three  men  were  indicted 
for  the  smallest  offence  against  the  Game  Laws  that  can 
be  prosecuted  by  indictment,  were  duly  convicted,  and 
then  the  prosecutors  asked  to  be  allowed  their  costs. 
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Lord  Coleridge’s  answer  to  this  application  was  clear 
and  decisive.  **  It  was  the  first  occasion,”  ho  said,  **on 
which  anj  such  application  had  been  made  to  him,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  bo  the  last,  for  he  certainly  never 
should  order  the  costs  in  any  such  case.  He  wished  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  only  following  the 
dicta  of  eminent  Judges.  The  law  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  enforced,  but  as  the  law  protected  the  amusements 
of  rich  people  they  must  pay  for  its  enforcement.” 

Apparently  Sir  C.  Legard  is  of  opinion  that  this  is 
bad  law,  that  the  costs  of  prosecution  in  poaching  cases 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  the  cheers  with  which 
his  declar^  intention  to  move  a  resolution  on  the  subject 
was  received  in  the  House  show  that  he  is  not  alone  in 
his  opinion.  If  he  had  not  been  so  angry  at  the  audacious 
suggestion  that  it  is  for  their  own  amusement  and  not 
for  the  public  good  that  country  gentlemen  indulge  in 
the  pursuit  of  game,  he  might  have  taken  connsel  of 
some  wiser  friend,  and  been  saved  from  the  unwisdom  of 
raising  this  (question.  For  the  truth  is  that  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  Sir  C.  L^|^rd  conceives  Lord  Coleridge 
to  have  broken,  is  more  unfavourable  to  any  claim  for  the 
costs  of  a  prosecution  for  night-poaching  even  than  Lord 
Coleridge  represented.  Apparently,  if  Sir  Charles  has 
any  great  following,  it  is  the  misfortune  and  not  the 
fault  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  that  it  is  so,  and  that  an 
exception  to  all  the  principles  on  which  prosecutors  are 
recouped  for  their  outlay  has  not  been  made  in  favour 
of  game- preserving.  Lord  Coleridge,  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  unprecedented  claim,  understated  his  grounds  for 
refusing  it.  He  could  not  have  allowed  the  claim  if  he 
wished ;  and  if  such  claims  ever  have  been  made  and 
allowed  before,  it  is  without  the  authority  of  the  statute. 
The  allowance  of  costs  and  expenses  in  the  case  of  indict¬ 
ments  is  regulated  by  a  fairly  intelligible  Act,  14  A  15 
Viet.  0.  55.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  competent  for  the 
Court  to  allow  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  are 
definitely  enumerated.  And  an  indictment  for  night¬ 
poaching  is  not  one  of  them.  Lord  Coleridge  could  no 
more  have  lawfully  allowed  the  claim  preferred  by  the 
prosecutors  in  this  case  than  he  could  lawfully  have  sent 
them  to  prison  for  six  months  for  preferring  it. 

.  Such  is  the  law.  Let  us  do  former  members  of  the 
Le^lature  justice.  They  were  game- preservers,  but  they 
had  not  arrived  at  that  state  of  mind  in  which  they 
.  wished  to  throw  the  expense  of  preserving  their  game 
upon  the  rates.  They  enjoyed  sport,  they  passed  laws 
for  the  protection  of  game,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay 
for  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.  They  did  not  want  to 
have  their  amusement  thrown  on  the  rates  like  the 
three  B’s.  Has  Sir  Charles  Legard  ever  considered 
on  what  principle  the  Court  is  empowered  to  allow 
the  costs  in  certain  criminal  prosecutions  and  not  in 
others  ?  In  all  cases  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge  ;  he  is  not  commanded,  as  Sir  Charles  seems  to 
snppose — he  is  only  empowered  to  throw  the  costs  on 
the  ratepayer.  But  there  is  a  certain  principle  on 
which  the  law  has  invested  the  Judge  with  this  discre¬ 
tion.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  variously  stated  by  jurists. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  law  proceeds  on  the 
principle  that  certain  crimes  are  more  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  private  injuries  than  public  wrongs,  and  that 
it  is  just  that  the  expenses  of  prosecution  should  , 
be  paid  out  of  public  funds  only  in  the  latter 
case.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  law 
in  allowing  the  costs  in  certain  cases  is  to  prevent  poor 
men  from  failing  to  institute  proceedings,  and  so  con¬ 
ducing  to  a  failure  of  justice.  Now,  if  Sir  Charles 
Legard  will  reconsider  Lord  Coleridge’s  words  by  the 
light  of  these  two  principles,  he  will  see  that,  whichever 
of  them  we  take,  his  Lordship  was  speaking  strictly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  when  he  said  that  game  preserving 
was  an  amusement  of  rich  people,  and  that  they  must 
pay  for  the  enforcement  of  game-preserving  laws.  As  a 
matter  of  law.  Lord  Coleridge  is  not  even  empowered 
to  inflict  the  costs  of  an  indictment  for  poaching  on  the 
ratepayer;  bnt  in  statiug  the  grounds  on  which  he 
refused  to  exercise  his  supposed  discretion,  he  was  really 
putting  in  a  very  clear  and  simple  form  the  grounds 
on  which  night-poaching  is  not  included  among  the 


misdemeanours  which  are  indictable  at  the  public 
expense.  The  law  is  not  afraid  that  night- poaching 
will  escape  punishment  from  slackness  or  poverty  on  the 
part  of  prosecutors,  and  the  law  views  night-poaching 
as  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  private  injury  than 
a  public  wrong. 

We  do  not  suppose  we  shall  hear  any  more  of  Sir 
C.  Legard’s  announcement  that  he  wonld  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  moving  a  resolution.  He  has  called  quite  as  much 
attention  te  the  subject  as  can  be  agreeable  to  himself. 
If  he  were  to  move  a  resolution  that  the  Act  14  A 
15  Viet.  0.  55,  should  be  amended,  and  a  new  clause  in¬ 
troduced,  empowering  Courts  of  Assize  to  throw  the 
expense  of  prosecuting  poachers  upon  the  rates,  we 
doubt  whether,  game-preserving  as  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is,  he  would  cany  very  many  members  with 
him  into  the  lobby.  Perliaps  if  he  were  to  move  that 

in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  the  preservers  of  game 
are  public  benefactors  and  derive  no  amusement  from 
shooting  said  game,”  he  would  have  a  chance  of  a  larger 
following.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  he  lets  the  matter  drop. 
This  new  departure  in  the  spirit  of  game-preserving, 
this  effort  to  ^t  it  recognised  as  a  public  duty,  might 
open  the  public  mind  to  a  full  consideration  of  toe  whole 
question  of  g^me-preserving,  its  utility,  and  its  effects 
on  the  mral  population. 

NOVEL  INDUSTRIES  AS  SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

III. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  there  sailed  from  New  York 
100  immigrants  bound  for  New  South  Wales.  They  go 
out  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Government  of  that 
Colony,  and  will  land  at  Sydney.  The  immigrants  pay 
one-h^f  of  their  passage-money  and  the  Coloniu 
Government  the  balance,  and  moreover  binds  itself  to 
find  employment  for  these  pilgrims  of  labour  on  arriving 
at  tbeir  destination.  Another  shipload,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  will  probably  be  sent  out  shortly.  It  a^ 
pears  that  so  soon  as  the  agents  |of  the  Colony  made 
known  in  New  York  their  desire  to  forward  immigrants 
to  the  oldest  of  our  Australian  settlements,  they  had  a 
multitude  of  applications,  and  consequently  could  pick 
their  people.  The  novelty  of  this  proceeding  claims 
some  consideration.  There  is  nothing  new  in  a  Colo¬ 
nial  Government  investing  its  capital  in  men  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  labour;  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  so  invested  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  with  signal  profit  to  the  investor,  and 
I  we  trust  that  such  mode  of  investing  money  will  yet 
become  more  common.  What  is  entirely  new  in  this 
matter  is  that  English  colonists  find  it  easy  to  procure 
immigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  probably 
easier  than  they  could  find  them  just  now  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Not 
all  men  are  suited  to  the  same  climate  or  the 
same  pursuits.  The  rigour  of  a  North  American  winter 
to  an  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  working  man,  would  readily  be 
exchanged  had  he  the  chance  for  the  warmth  of  New 
Sonth  Wales,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
thousands  of  poor  timid  folk  who  are  hanging  about  the 
slums  of  New  York,  Quebec,  or  Toronto,  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  go  into  the  backwoods  to  labour,  are 
simply  in  the  wrong  place  ;  and  it  wonld  be  a  deed  of 
noble  charity  to  convey  them  to  that  part  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  in  which  they  could  find  appropriate  occupation, 
and,  what  is  equally  certain,  conditions  of  life  favourable 
to  its  enjoyment.  There  are,  in  the  large  towns  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  at  this  moment,  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women — probably  hundreds  of 
thousands — who  are  unsuited  to  the  work  which  is  given 
them  to  do,  and  unable  to  bear  the  privations  to  which 
a  hard  and  long  winter  exposes  them.  It  is  this 
kind  of  people  who  recruit  the  criminal  ranks  in 
these  new  countries,  who  are  the  great  drag  on  the 
wheels  of  progress,  and  a  constantly  increasing  difficulty 
in  the  administration  of  Government.  IManv  a  man’s 
vices  have  at  first  been  nothing  worse  than  good 
qualities  run  wild.  The  poor  man  who  becomes  a  thief 
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in  Canada  because  he  was  too  feeble  to  earn  his  living 
at  lambering  in  the  woods,  or  labouring  early  and  late 
in  the  fields,  would  probably  have  continued  an  honest 
iTin.Ti  as  a  shepherd  in  Australia,  a  dresser  of  vines,  a 
cultivator  of  cotton,  or  a  helper  in  the  orange  grove. 
To  ship  such  a  man  to  Sydney  instead  of 
keeping  him  in  gaol  in  Toronto  or  in  the  Tombs, 
wonld  be  not  only  a  work  of  supremo  mercy 
but  of  excellent  rule  and  management.  It  is  a  fact 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  hospitals  and  gaols  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  filled,  for  the  most 
part,  with  people  from  Europe,  who  knew  not  their 
vocation,  and  who  made  a  mistake  in  planting  them¬ 
selves  there,  where  they  could  not  grow,  but  only  wither. 
Wo  look  upon  this  new  movement,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the 
greatest  hope,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  the  authorities 
in  New  York  regard  it  with  favour,  and  give  it  their 
countenance. 

With  a  redistribution  of  labourers — the  right  men 
being  taken  out  of  the  wrong  place  and  put  in  the 
place  for  which  they  are  suited — we  may  continue  to 
disconrse  on  some  of  those  novel  industries,  the  pursuit 
of  which  shall  not  only  increase  our  store  of  wealth, 
but  add  to  our  knowledge,  deepen  and  widen  our 
sympathies,  and  prolong  our  lives. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
Great  Britain  which  at  present  fulfil  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  being  admired  by  one  or  two  accidental 
travellers,  who  for  a  brief  space  pause  in  their  journey 
to  gaze  on  the  purple*  and  yellow  colours  which  for  a 
short  period  of  the  year  cover  their  boggy  or  stony 
surfaces.  Many  of  these  vast  tracts — which,  after  all, 
are  only  tracts  of  cold,  sulky,  unkind  soil — can  be  turned 
to  great  profit  by  giving  them  something  to  do. 

The  quinoa  of  the  wintery  Andes,  which  yields  a 
delicious  food  after  its  kind  to  many  tribes  and  families 
of  an  ancient  race,  would  grow  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  elsewhere  in  perfection.  It 
requires  no  knowledge  to  cultivate  it,  and  no  care  ;  if  it 
did,  it  would  long  ago  have  perished  from  that  part  of 
the  mountainous  earth  where  it  at  present  only  flourishes. 
It  is  superior  to  rice  in  all  things  for  which  rice  is  eaten. 
It  would  be  a  change  of  diet  for  rich  as  well  as  poor, 
and  give  to  the  poor  a  cheap  and  plentiful  addition  to 
their  food.  It  is  nearly  always  served  with  a  most 
delicious  pepper,  the  perfume  of  which  resembles  the 
perfume  of  violets,  and  is  at  the  same  time  as  pungent 
as  any  old  Indian  with  an  inflated  liver  could  desire.  The 
pepper,  however,  would  require  to  be  imported  from  the 
country  where  it  is  grown,  and  wonld,  on  account  of 
its  price,  probably  remain  a  luxury  for  the  rich.  When 
this  pepper  becomes  generally  known  in  London — we 
may  remark  in  passing — the  demand  for  it  will  be 
general  ^and  constant.  It  is  called  Aji,  and  can  be 
imported  and  sold  at  considerable  profit  to  those  who 
have  knowledge,  capital,  and  pluck  sufficient  to  engage 
in  the  business.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any 
enterprising  person  who  desires  to  do  good  to  himself 
and  others,  ho  can,  while  arranging  his  plans  for  the 
importation  of  Aji\  do  a  very  considerable  stroke  of 
business  in  /ipa,  and  also  guilalayo  and  the  papa 
purgante.  Each  of  the  two  first  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  as 
potent  as  the  cascarilla  from  which  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  is  prepared,  and  of  the  tipa  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  more  powerful  astringent  than  quinine,  and  in 
common  use  is  preferred  by  the  natives  to  cascarilla.  The 
papa  purgante  would  bo  an  immense  addition  to  the 
English  pharmacopoeia. 

In  the  region  where  these  novelties  are  found,  there 
are  also  to  be  met  with  no  less  than  five  kinds  of  potatoes 
other  than  those  at  present  commonly  known  to  us. 
What  honour  and  glory  remain  to  be  reaped  by  someone 
who  shall  give  us  another  potato — a  potato  that  will  grow 
anywhere,  that  diflers  in  shape  and  colour,  and  is  vastly 
superior  in  flavour  to  the  one  w’e  have  been  accustomed 
to  for  these  300  years !  Let  no  one  imagine  that  there 
is  not,  in  addition  to  glory  and  honour,  great  profit  like¬ 
wise  to  be  reaped  in  such  an  enterprise.  Time  and  per¬ 
severance  on  the  part  of  some  of  us  are  all  that  is  needed 


to  bring  these  things  to  pass.  Some  forty  years  ago  it 
was  proposed  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  English  soil 
by  importing  from  Pern  shiploads  of  a  guano  that  was 
lying  there  on  its  rainless  islands  idle  and  useless. 
How  some  people  laughed,  others  doubted,  and  some 
gave  vent  to  unwholesome  sneers  at  that  novel  industry, 
need  not  be  here  set  down.  An  immense— an  un¬ 
paralleled — movement  of  its  kind  has  been  the  result ; 
and  although  the  sale  of  this  guano  has  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Peruvians,  it  has  been  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  many  others  who  knew  its  true  use,  and  had 
wit  enough  to  turn  this  use  to  their  own  gain.  More 
than  a  thousand  ships  are  engaged  in  the  traffic  of 
guano  ;  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  gain  their  living  by  the  transport  of 
this  novel  article  of  commerce.  How  long  this  may 
continue  is  a  question  of  great  anxiety  to  some  people, 
which  we  will  discuss  in  another  article.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  because  a 
thing  may  for  the  moment  excite  even  ridicule  if  you 
please,  it  may,  in  spite  of  that,  come  to  be  an  enterprise 
of  great  pith  and  moment. 


ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

IV. — IL  NEGOZIANTE.  THE  SHOPMAN, 

Carnival  has  been  and  gone.  Lent  is  over,  and  Easter 
festivals,  with  sunny  smile,  have  opened  the  gate  to 
Spring.  Upon  the  country  that  spreads  around  our 
goodly  Riviera  city  the  flush  of  almond  blossoms  still 
lies  rosily  to  fade  soon  into  the  paler  tones  of  pear  and 
apple  and  cherry  bloom.  The  trees  are  budding,  to  help 
with  their  faint  green  for  contrast,  but  the  green  that  is 
fullest  at  this  time  lies  over  the  fresh,  brown  earth 
where  spring  crops  have  come  to  life,  and  are  growing 
fast  in  the  keen,  sunlit  air — for  nursery  gardens  spread 
fair  and  far  about  the  town  with  little  white  and  trellis- 
covered  cottages  in  their  midst  for  the  manenti, 
gardens  that  have  neat  farrows  intersecting  them 
for  the  water-supply  and  that  make  a  rich  show 
in  market  produce.  This  is  towards  Albaro,  on 
Genoa’s  eastern  side,  and  the  low  front  of  Albaro’s  hill 
is  adorned  with  many  a  white  old  palace  and  the  slender 
columns  of  marble  loggias  that  are  fresco-painted  within. 
hVom  the  town’s  ramparts  these  many  marble  buildings 
have  a  great  efiect  that  stand  amidst  green  gardens 
with  roofs  lying  upon  a  bright  sky,  and — walking  along 
the  straight  and  dusty  road  that  makes,  towards  the 
sunrise,  for  the  seashore,  and  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
with  arbntus  trees — the  white  colonnades  of  the  Faradiso 
palace  are  before  you  all  the  time  to  make  you  remember 
for  ever  after  the  look  of  marble  arches  on  a  green  hill¬ 
side  and  a  strong  blue  sky. 

Among  the  streets  the  spring  cannot  make  itself  quite 
so  well  remembered  nor  can  the  sun  have  such  an  effect ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  April,  May,  and  even  March 
have  quite  another  beauty  from  January.  The  sun¬ 
light  is'  dashed  even  across  the  dark  narrowness  of 
Via  San-Lnea,  and  streams  across  the  Piazza  Soziglia 
to  light  upon  the  very  counter  of  Signor  Giordano’s 
shop.  Surely  bargains  must  be  the  less  sharply 
driven,  and  the  smiles  of  fair  purchasers  be  the  more 
persuasive !  But  then  Tuesday  is  the  night  of  la 

marchesa  M - ’s  ball,  and  one  must  make  one’s  proflt 

when  one  can  ;  ’in  a  small  town,  where  the  people  are 
proverbially  stingy,  ’tis  not  every  day  that  business  is  to 
be  done  !  II  Signor  Giordano  is  a  great  man  in  Genoa. 
He  has  the  largest  shop  for  the  novelties  of  fashion,  and 
is  moreover  almost  the  only  one  of  the  first  negozianii 
who  go  to  London  as  well  as  to  Paris  for  spring  and 
autumn  modes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  he  has  his  own  interest  at  heart,  of  course,  but 
he  thinks  to  further  it  better  by  a  judicious  lowness  of 
price  than  by  an  assumption  of  foreign  exorbitance  as 
some  others  do.  Then  he  is  not  impervious  to  female 
flattery,  and  something  can  be  done  with  him  in  this 
wise.  The  windows  of  Signor  Giordano’s  shop  are  of 
plate-glass.  Years  ago  there  were  no  shops  in  Genoa 
that  had  plate-glass  for  windows,  that  had  any  windows 
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at  all  in  fact,  just  as  there  were  no  ditddine  or  cabs  in 
the  streets,  and  the  priyate  carriages  were  so  few 
that  one  conld  tell  them  all  apart  by  their  liveries, 
jost  as  there  were  no  gas  lanterns  bat  only  oil 
lamps  in  the  pnblic  thoroughfares.  Even  now  the 
negozii  that  have  real  plate-glass  windows  are  few 
enongh,  and  those  that  have  them  so  broad  and  so  fine 
as  Signor  Giordano  are  fewer  still.  His  premises  are 
large,  though  not  enormous,  as  in  other  towns,  and  his 
young  shopmen  are  civil,  his  goods  are  deftly  displayed 
in  the  window — all  these  advantages  go  to  make  the 
gran  negozio  of  Via  Soziglia  one  of  the  town’s  favourites. 
So  to-day  it  is  well  beset  with  its  female  customers — 
prudent  and  economical  mammas,  eager  daughters, 
placidly  lavish  young  matrons,  who  are  the  most  accept¬ 
able  of  all  to  Signor  Giordano — everybody  wants  some 
adornment,  great  or  small,  for  the  coming  festivity. 
A  neat  brougham  stops  at  the  door,  whence  there  steps 
a  slim-figured  and  pale-faced  little  dame,  tastefully 
dressed  in  the  latest  of  Paris  fashions.  **  la  Gontessa 
Capramontej  per  BaccOy*  says  the  foreman  in  the  front 
shop  to  the  great  Signor  Giordano,  who  is  reading  his 
Corriere  behind.  “  Benissimo  !  show  her  those  new  gauzes 
that  we  had  last  night then  advancing  to  meet  this 
most  graceful  of  Contessey  “  Servitorey  Signor  a**  bows 
the  vendor  of  fashions  to  their  wearer,  “  what  might 
be  your  ladyship’s  pleasure  this  afternoon  ?  ”  And 
soon  the  hopeful  customer  is  on  the  usual  high  wooden 
stool  before  the  counter,  all  the  new  Paris  gauzes  dis¬ 
played  for  her  choice,  with  a  dark  and  tall  and  perfumed 
young  man  to  show  them  off,  and  the  proprietor  himself 
close  at  hand  to  take  advice  of,  to  jest  and  chat  with 
besides,  as  these  Italian  ladies  are  never  afraid  to  jest 
with  their  social  inferiors.  Belloy”  ejaculates  she 
admiringly,  as  the  tall  young  man  crashes  and  drapes  a 
citron  coloured  gauze  the  ^tter  for  the  sunlight  to 
catch  and  beautify  it !  But  I  shall  need  a  silk  dress 
of  the  colour  besides,  with  that  stuff,  and  it  will 
cost  me  too  much  !  ”  “  Truly  your  ladyship  has  the 

love  of  fun,”  laughs  fat  Signor  Giordano  at  her  elbow, 
**we  know  pretty  well  what  la  Contessa  Capramonte 
has  for  money!”  “Gmsfo,”  pouts  the  pretty  lady; 

you  are  a  good  husband,  one  can  see  !  Do  you  not 
reflect  on  the  face  that  quel  cattivo  Conte  will  make 
when  I  bring  him  the  bill,  and  have  no  more  money,  of 
the  poor  quattrini  he  gives  me,  to  pay  it  with  ?  Oh,  but 
I  must  reflect  upon  it,  however  !  ”  “  The  bill  will  not 

arrive  yet  awhile,  and  then,  when  the  Signor  Conte  sees 
your  ladyship  in  that  dress,  whose  colour  fits  so  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  complexion  which  is  the  talk  of  our 

town - 1  ”  “  Suy  8Uy  andia-inoy'  laughs  the  lady  back 

again,  but  with  no  foolish  blush.  Then  considering, 
while  the  fatal  look  of  indecision  comes  slowly  to  her 
pretty  face,  “  del  rimanentey  you  are  right.  Signor 
Giordano;  no  colour  suits  me  so  well,  and  with  an 

assortment  of  tea-roses - ”  “  And  the  diamonds  of 

the  caaa  Capramontey'  puts  in  the  great  man, 
dexterously.  ”  Yes,  with  the  diamonds,  perhaps,” 
ruminates  she.  “  Madonna  santa  !  it  will  bo  a  sight 
for  men  to  come  from  far  and  wide  to  see,”  murmurs 
the  gauze  vendor  fervently,  -and  the  dark  youth 
ejaculates,  “  Ifa  davrero.'”  as  he  is  paid  to  do. 

“  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,”  sighs  la  Coniessay  and 
then  there  comes  a  question  of  quantity,  and  the  Signor 
Giordano’s  advice  again  comes  into  play  about  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of|mebi*  for  skirt,  tunic,  scarf  and  bodice,  the 
which  great  matter  cannot  be  decided  until  the  manner 
of  making  have  also  been  chosen,  for  la  Contessa  says 
that  for  economy  she  is  going  to  have  this  dress  made 
at  home  by  her  maid  I  It  is  pretty  well  certain  the 
matter  will  be  settled  and  unsettled  over  again  at  least 
twenty  times  by  maid  and  mistress  when  the  latter  gets 
home,  but  meanwhile  it  pleases  her  to  discuss  it  with 
the  shopman,  so  forty  metri  are  at  last  pronounced  to  be 
the  necessary  amount,  and  la  Signora  can  always  have 
more  afterwards,  remarks  the  perfumed  shop-youth  with 
appropriate  judgment.  “Two  francs  a  metrOy  you  said, 
did  you  not  ?  ”  asks  la  contessa  innocently,  w’atching 
the  soft  silk  stuff  be  measured  out.  “  0,  car  a  signor  Uy 
no'y  three  francs,”  corrects  Signor  Giordano  with  all 


suavity,  and  still  the  pale-coloured  folds  pass  quickly 
through  the  hands  of  quel  giovane  grande.  His 
thumb  is  on  the  great  scissors,  ho  has  counted  the 
forty  metriy  but  “Stop,  stop,”  cries  the  lady’s  eager 
voice  ;  “  I  must  do  without  the  dress,  then — for  certainly 
all  that  money,  120  francs,  Bioy  never  should  I  obtain  it 
from  my  husband  1  PeccatOy*  adds  she,  rising  grace¬ 
fully,  and  replacing  the  high  stool  in  its  place,  “  for  the 
colour  suits  mo  to  perfection,  and  the  stuff  pleases  mo ; 
this  satin  strip©  is  new,  and  looks  well — but  120 
francs — heaven  forbid  !  ”  “  Eh,  well,”  concedes  the 

shopman,  glancing  at  his  humble  satellite  over  the 
counter,  “  what  do  you  think ;  for  such  a  customer  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  a  redaction,  is  it  not  true  ? 
She  would  make  such  a  figure,  per  Bacco  !  Let  us  make 
it  two  francs  and  eighty  centesimi — for  you  I  will  make  a 
sacrifice,’*  adds  il  Signor  Giordano  with  an  admiring 
bow,  “  only  ” — and  this  in  a  lower  tone — “  her  ladyship 
will  not  mention  the  price.”  But  the  concession  is  in¬ 
differently  well  received.  “  OiustOy*  scoffs  the  customer, 
with  a  pretty  toss  of  her  small  head,  “  I  do  not  jest  Two 
francs  a  metrOy  or  else  I  buy  my  dress  elsewhere; 
and  if  I  cannot  find  another  to  my  taste,  I  stay 
at  home  to-morrow  night.”  This  is  said  poutingly, 
and  master  and  man  utter  at  once  a  deprecating  ejacu¬ 
lation.  “  But  two  francs,”  pleads  the  former ;  “  cara 
signoray  I  couldn’t  do  it  If  heaven  had  bflt  been 
more  generous  to  me,  how  proudly  would  I  have  made 
a  gift  of  the  thing  which  has  been  fortunate  enongh  to 

please  you,  but - ”  “  0  hella**  laughs  the  beauty,  “  what 

a  good  thing  that  I  know  you  1  Well — make  it  two 
francs  and  thirty  centesimi  !  You  will  not  ?  Oh,  well, 
I  find  my  dress  easily  elsewhere.  And  there  are  to  bo 
many  ladies  of  great  beauty  at  la  marchesa's  on  Tuesday 
night.  I  should  have  required  silk  for  the  skirt  too  !  ” 
These  parting  shafts  are  sent  home  as  the  lady  retreats 
gracefully  to  the  door.  “  AddiOy*  nods  she,  ere  the 
plate- glass  swings  to  behind  her,  and  the  citron-coloured 
gauze  is  folded  away  off  the  counter.  Yet  both  vendor 
and  purchaser  know  well  enough  it  will  be  out  again  in 
a  trice,  and  addressed,  moreover,  to  the  Palazzo  Capra¬ 
monte.  So  sure,  in  fact,  is  the  shopman  of  this  that  when, 
five  minutes  later,  another  and  less  constant  customer 
sees,  admires,  and  would  purchase  that  frail  fabric,  he  is 
not  afraid  positively  to  state  that  forty  metri  of  it  are  sold 
to  the  Contessa  Capramonte  ;  ho  is  not  ashamed  either, 
when  asked  the  price  by  this  next  customer,  to  give  it  only 
as  two  francs  and  fifty  centesimiy  but  then  tliis  second 
lady  is  a  foreigner,  and  will  not  bargain,  and  tbo  Signor 
Giordano  knows  exactly  how  much  to  put  on,  because 
he  knows  how  much  a  Genoese  lady  will  have  off  before 
she  buys.  Is  it  waste  of  time  ?  Not  at  all,  the  shop¬ 
man  will  tell  you — only  part  of  the  day’s  work.  So  the 
Contessa  walks  leisurely  from  Soziglia  down  the  Via  de’ 
Orefici  some  hundred  yards,  and  goes  into  a  jeweller’s 
shop  in  this  jeweller’s  street,  where,  over  lumps  of  pale 
pink  coral  and  finely-wrought  tnnkets  of  silver  and 
gilt-silver  filigree,  she  plays  her  play  over  again,  to  come 
out  triumphant  with  a  necklace  of  silver,  whoso 
dainty  lumps  and  loops  and  wires  are  cunningly’ 
fashioned  into  leaves  and  roses.  But  the  necklace  is 
not  for  herself,  for  a  Genoese  lady  despises  the 
produce  of  that  darkly,  strangely  winding  street,  where 
the  booths  stand  out  freely  to  view,  and  glittorwith 
the  light  silver  and  gold  wares,  or  are  rich  with  tlie  red 
heavy  coral.  And  before  la  Contessa  drives  out  of 
Soziglia  the  citron  gauze  has  been  purchased  for  two 
francs  and  fifty  centesimi  the  metrOy  which  was  the  exact 
sum  on  which  Signor  Giordano  meant  they  should 
meet  from  the  beginning;  and  silk  to  match,  and 
flowers,  and  ribbons  have  been  added  to  the  bill,  all  for 
something  more  than  the  one,  for  something  less  than 
the  other  said  at  first.  So  la  Contessa  goes  homo  to  her 
palazzo  at  Carignano,  where  banksia  roses  are  blooming 
against  the  wall,  and  pink  and  white  fruit-blossoms  in 
the  n7/a,  while  a  purple  Judas-tree  is  a-fiower  before  the 
house.  And  the  Signor  Giordano  goes  home  to  the  flat 
in  Castelletto,  where,  though  it  is  five  stories  high, 
flowers  still  bloom  upon  the  terrace  and  oyer  the  pergola, 
for  winter  is  past,  and  wo  are  in  spring  time. 
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PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

*  Tho  AdoerUures  of  a  Phaetorif  *  The  Princeu 
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The  first  rough  month  that  ends  the  fiowerless  time 
Has  come,  and  in  this  worldly  city  of  ours 
The  churches  slowly  peal  their  Lenten  chime. 

Till  Easter  Day  shall  deck  their  shrines  with  flowers ; 
But  to  the  mourners  these  are  leaden  hours, 

Sad,  sad  the  hours  that  have  no  chime  to  tell 
Of  coming  happiness,  nor  music  hid 
Behind  the  clangour  of  the  wasting  bell. 

No  priest  hath  bent  above  this  coverlid, 

No  sacerdotal  mercies  have  made  light 
The  pangs  of  dying  to  this  heart  to>night ; 

Forlorn  of  flowers  this  wintry  bier  must  be, 

And  yet  will  I  be  bold  to  lay  thereon 
A  fa^ng  yellow  daffodil  that  shone 
In  tome  far  western  orchard  where  the  dead 
Perdhibce  has  wandered  in  his  infancy ; 

For  he,  too,  who  lies  worn  on  that  dim  bed, 

He,  too,  was  once,  like  us,  a  lover  true 
Of  flowers  and  verse  and  the  Spring’s  wonders  new, 
L^til  the  chilling  shadow  came  between. 

And  all  the  sorrow  that  his  eyes  had  seen, 

Bhmched  to  those  eyes  the  tender  heavens  and  blue. 


No  gift  of  ours  is  immortality ; 

We  cannot  bid  the  soul  that  dies  to-day 
Revive  in  all  men’s  memories  when  we  die. 
The  destiny  that  bids  one  fame  decay. 
Another  flourish,  we  must  all  obey ; 

Disease,  and  disappointment,  and  the  worm 
Of  benefits  forgotten,  like  a  deer 
Hunted  him  down ;  the  Spirit  of  reform 
Passed  him  upon  his  upward  pathway^drear. 
Others  more  fortunate  shall  win  their  way 
Into  success,  but  let  their  strength  revero 
The  shattered  virtue  that  lies  weak  to-day. 


Temperate  he  was  and  calm,  whom  the  world  judged 
Most  violent ;  loving  the  people  best, 

Some  idle  pleasures  that  the  rich  possessed 
He,  for  their  reckless  pride  and  folly,  grudged 
Those  whom  of  all  men  he  was  last  to  hate. 

Early  he  learned,  by  bitter  ways  of  toil — 

Labour  that  teaches  men  to  bear  and  wait — 

That  he  who  will  not  be  the  fool  of  fate. 

Whirled  in  life’s  undistinguishable  coil. 

Must  struggle  with  both  bands  and  haply  bleed. 

In  such  a  school  Time  sowed  a  hardy  seed. 

That  overgrew  the  garden  of  the  heart, 

And  bid  its  bearer  choose  no  thornless  part 
In  the  world’s  warfare.  It  may  be  indeed 
That,  heavy  with  all  the  burden  of  all  the  pain 
That  wept  around  him,  and  the  great  wrongs  borne 
By  men  and  women  in  the  social  strain. 

He  less  than  others  of  soft  words  was  fain, 

And  knew  the  scathing  power  of  sudden  scorn. 

Yet  was  he  true  and  good,  fed  by  desires 
Pure  as  the  dreams  of  some  Utopian  sage, 

Who  towards  a  visioned  Heaven  on  earth  aspires. 

Somewhat  behind,  in  much  before  his  age, 

Honour  be  bis,  that  when  the  tides  ran  high 
Of  rank  with  rank,  inflamed  with  creed  and  lie. 

He,  suffering  most,  yet  bravely  strove  to  assuage 
The  sea  of  pain,  and  hush  the  gathering  cry. 


Songs  there  have  been  enough  in  lofty  phrase 
On  men  who  all  the  heights  of  fame  had  scaled  ; 

Let  this  one  rhyme  suffice  to  sing  the  praise 
Of  one  who  wrestled  with  his  fate,  and  failed. 

March  4, 1877.  Edmund  W.  Gossb. 


CHAPTER  X. 

REPENTANCE. 

Balfour  was  astounded  when  he  learned  that  Lord  Willowby 
and  his  daughter  had  left  without  bidding  him  good-by ;  and 
he  was  more  astounded  still  when  he  found,  on  calling  at  their 
hotel  next  morning,  that  Lady  Sylvia  had  gone  home. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  P  ”  said  he,  in  amazement. 

**  You  ought  to  know,”  said  Lord  Willowby.  "  I  cannot  tell 
you.  I  supposed  she  and  you  had  had  some  quarrel.” 

A  quarrel  I  ”  he  cried — beginning  to  wonder  whether  hia 
reason  had  not  altogether  forsaken  him. 

“  Well,”  said  his  lordship,  with  a  shrug,  **  I  don’t  know. 
She  would  come  home  last  night,  though  I  knew  she  had  been 

looking  forward  to  going  to  Lady - ’s.  And  this  morning, 

nothing  would  do  but  that  she  must  get  home  at  once.  She- 
and  Anne  started  an  hour  ago.” 

**  Ob,  this  is  monstrous — this  is  unendurable,”  said  Balfour. 
**  There  is  some  mistake — and  it  must  be  cleared  up  at  once. 
Come,  Lord  Willowby,  shall  we  take  a  run  down  into  Surrey  P 
You  will  be  bock  by  four  or  five.” 

Lord  Willowby  did  not  like  the  notion  of  being  dragged 
down  into  Surrey  and  back  by  an  impatient  lover ;  but  he  was 
very  anxious  at  this  time  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Balfour. 
And  when  they  did  set  out,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  im¬ 
prove  the  occasion.  Balfour  was  disturbed  and  anxious  by  this 
strange  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  sweetheart ;  and  he  was 
grateful  to  Lord  Willowby  for  so  promptly  giving  him  his  aid 
to  have  the  myei^ry  cleared  up.  He  was  talking  more  than 
usuaL  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  course  of  conversation 
Lord  Willowby  should  incidentally  allude  to  the  opportunities 
which  a  man  of  means  had  of  multiplying  his  wealth  ?  If  he 
had  a  few  thousands,  for  example,  how  could  he  better  dispose 
of  them  than  in  this  project  for  the  buying  of  land  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York  P  It  was  not  a  speculation ;  it  was  a 
certainty.  In  1880  the  population  of  New  York  would  bo  two 
millions.  The  value  of  this  land  for  the  building  of  handsome 
boulevards  would  be  enormously  increased.  And  so  forth. 

**  I  heard  you  were  in  that,”  said  Balfour,  curtly. 

**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  P  ”  said  Lord  Willowby,  with 
some  eagerness. 

**  I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  younger  man,  absently  looking 
out  of  the  window.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anycertainty  about 
it.  I  fancy  the  Americans  have  been  over-spending  and  over¬ 
building  for  some  time  back.  If  that  land  were  thrown  on  your 
hands— and  you  had  to  go  on  paying  the  heavy  assessments 
they  levy  out  there — it  would  be  an  uncommonly  awkward 
thing  for  you.” 

**  You  take  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  things  this  morning,” 
said  Lord  Willowby,  with  one  of  bis  fierce  and  suddenly  vanish¬ 
ing  smiles. 

**  At  any  rate,”  said  Balfour,  with  some  firmness,  **  it  is  a 
legitimate  transaction.  If  the  people  want  the  land,  they  will 
have  to  pay  your  price  for  it :  that  is  a  fair  piece  of  business. 
I  wish  I  could  say  as  much — you  will  forgive  my  frankness — 
about  your  Seven  per  Cent.  Investment  Association.” 

His  lordship  started.  There  was  an  ugly  implication  in  the 
words.  But  it  was  not  thej  first  time  he  had  hod  to  practise 
patience  with  this  Scotch  boor. 

“  Come,  Balfour,  you  are  not  going  to  prophesy  evil  all 
round  P  ” 
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Oh  no,”  said  the  vounger  man,  careles.«lj.  “  Onij  I  know 
you  can’t  go  on  paying  seven  per  cent.  It  is  quite  absurd.” 

My  dear  fellow,  look  at  the  foreign  loans  that  are  paying 
their  eight,  ten,  twelre  per  cent.——” 

I  suppose  you  moon  the  South  American  llepublics !  ” 

^'Ix>ok  how  we  distribute  the  risk.  The  failure  of  one 
particular  investment  might  ruin  the  individual  investor:  it 
scarcely  touches  the  Association.  I  consider  we  are  doing  an 
immense  service  to  all  those  people  throughout  the  country 
who  wiU  try  to  get  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  their  money. 
Leave  them  to  themselves,  and  they  ruin  them-selves  directly. 
We  step  in,  and  give  them  the  strength  of  co-operation.” 

”1  wish  your  name  did  not  appear  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,”  said  Balfour,  shortly. 

liord  Willowby  was  not  a  very  sensitive  person,  but  this 
ruileness  caused  his  sallow  face  to  flush  somewhat.  What, 
then :  must  he  look  to  the  honour  of  his  name  now  that  this 
sprig  of  a  merchant — this  tradesman — had  done  him  the 
honour  of  proposing  to  marry  into  his  family  ?  However,  Lord 
AVillowby,  if  he  had  a  temper  like  other  people,  had  also  a 
great  deal  of  prudence  and  self-control,  and  there  were  many 
reasons  why  he  should  not  quarrel  with  this  blunt-spoken 
young  man  at  present. 

They  had  not  remembered  to  telegraph  for  the  carriage  to 
meet  them ;  so  they  had  to  take  a  fly  at  the  station ;  and 
await  patiently  the  slow  rumbling  along  the  sweetly-scented 
lanes.  As  they  neared  the  Hall,  Balfour  was  not  a  little 
perturbed.  This  was  a  new  and  a  strange  thing  to  him.  If 
the  relations  between  himself  and  his  recently-found  sweet¬ 
heart  were  liable  to  be  thus  suddenly  and  occultly  cut  asunder, 
what  possible  rest  or  peace  was  there  in  store  for  either  P  And 
it  must  be  said  that  of  all  the  conjectures  he  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  mischief,  not  one  got  even  near  the  truth. 

Lady  Sylvia  was  sent  for ;  and  her  father  discreetly  left  the 
young  man  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  door  was  opened.  Balfour  had  been  no  diligent 
student  of  women’s  faces ;  but  even  he  could  tell  that  the  girl 
who  now  stood  before  him,  calm,  and  pale,  and  silent,  had 
spent  a  wakeful  night,  and  that  her  eyes  had  been  washed  with 
tears ;  so  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  go  forward  and  draw  her 
towards  him,  that  he  might  hear  her  confession  with  bis  arms 
around  her.  But  there  was  something  unmistakeably  cold  and 
distant  in  her  manner  that  forbade  his  approach. 

“  Sylvia,”  he  cried,  “  what  is  all  this  about  P  Your  father 
flincies  you  and  I  have  quarrelled.” 

No,  wo  have  not  quarrelled,”  she  said,  simply — but  there 
was  a  tired  look  in  her  eyes.  We  have  only  misunderstood 
each  other.  It  is  not  worth  talking  about.” 

He  stared  at  her,  in  amazement. 

“  I  hear  papa  outside,”  she  said ;  **  shall  we  join  him  P  ” 

But  this  was  not  to  be  borne.  He  went  forward,  took  her 
two  hands  firmly  in  his,  and  said  with  decision — 

**  Come,  Sylvia,  wo  are  not  children.  I  want  to  know  why 
you  left  lost  night.  I  have  done  my  best  to  guess  at  the 
reason ;  and  I  have  failed.” 

“  You  don’t  know,  then  P  ”  she  said,  turning  the  pure,  clear, 
innocent  eyes  on  his  face  with  a  look  that  had  not  a  little 
indignation  in  it.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  could  meet  that 
straight  look  without  flinching. 

“  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,”  said  he,  with  obvious  sur¬ 
prise,  “  that  I  haven’t  the  remotest  notion  in  the  world  as  to 
what  all  this  means.” 

”  It  is  nothing,  then  P  ”  said  she,  warmly,  and  she  was  going 
to  proceed  with  her  charge  when  her  pride  rebelled.  She 
would  not  speak.  She  would  not  claim  that  which  was  not 
freely  given.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  she  would  fain 
have  got  away,  he  had  a  tight  grip  of  her  hand ;  and  it  was 


clear  from  the  expression  on  this  man’s  face  that  he  meant  t  > 
have  an  explanation,  there  and  then. 

So  ho  held  her  until  she  told  him  the  whole  story — the 
red  blood  tingling  in  her  cheek  the  while,  and  her  boeom 
heaving  with  that  struggle  between  love  OJid  wounded  pride. 
He  waited  until  she  bad  spoken  the  very  last  word ;  and  then 
he  let  her  hands  fall,  and  stood  silent  before  her  for  a  second 
or  two. 

**  Sylvia,”  said  he,  slowly,  **  this  is  not  merely  a  lover’s 
quarrel.  This  is  more  serious.  I  could  not  have  imagined  that 
you  knew  so  little  about  me.  You  fancy,  then,  that  I  am  a  fresh 
and  ingenuous  youth,  ready  to  have  my  head  turned  if  a  schcol- 
girl  looks  at  me  from  under  long  eyelashes;  or  worse  stills 
a  philanderer — a  professor  of  the  fine  art  of  flirtation.  Well, 
that  was  not  my  reading  of  myself.  I  fancied  I  had  come  to 
man’s  estate.  I  ftmded  I  had  some  serious  work  to  do.  I 
fancied  I  knew  a  little  about  men  and  women— at  least  I  never 
imagined  that  anyone  would  suspect  me  of  being  imposed  on 
by  a  girl  in  her  first  season.  Amused  P — certainly  I  was 
amused — I  was  even  delighted  by  such  a  show  of  pretty  and 
artless  innocence.  Conld  anything  be  prettier  than  a  girl  in 
her  first  season  assuming  the  airs  of  a  woman  of  tbo  world  : 
could  anything  be  more  interesting  than  that  innocent  chatter 
of  hers,  though  I  could  not  make  out  whether  she  bad  caught 
the  trick  of  it  from  her  brother  or  whether  she  had  imparted 
to  that  precocious  lad  some  of  her  universal  information^ 
But  now  it  appears  I  was  playing  the  part  of  a  guileless  youth. - 
I  was  dazzled  by  the  fascination  of  the  schoolgirl  eyes.  Q  radous 
goodness,  why  wasn’t  my  hair  yellow  and  curly,  that  I  might 
have  been  painted  as  Cupid  P  And  what  would  the  inhabitants 
of  Ballinascroon  say  if  they  were  told  that  was  my  character  P  ” 

He  spoke  with  bitter  emphasis.  But  this  man  Balfour  went 
on  the  principle  that  serious  ills  needed  prompt  and  serious 
remedies. 

**  Presented  to  the  Town-Hall  of  Ballinascroon,”  he  continued, 
with  a  scornful  laugh,  **  a  portrait  of  H.  Balfour,  M.P.,  iu  the 
character  of  a  philanderer  I  The  author  of  this  flattering  and 
original  likeness — Lady  Sylvia  Blythe  1  ” 

Tbo  girl  could  stand  this  no  longer.  She  burst  into  a  wild 
fit  of  crying  and  sobbing,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  put  his 
arms  round  her,  and  hushed  her  head  against  his  breost,  and 
bade  her  be  quiet. 

**  Come,  Sylvia,”  said  he,  'Het  us  have  done  with  this  nonsense 
at  once  and  for  ever.  If  you  wait  until  I  give  you  real  cause  for 
jealousy — if  you  have  no  other  unhappiness  than  that — ^your 
life  will  be  a  long  and  fairly  comfortable  one.  Not  speaking  to 
you  all  through  dinner  P  Did  you  expect  me  to  bawl  across 
the  table,  when  you  know  very  well  your  first  desire  was  to 
conceal  from  those  people  the  fact  of  our  being  engaged  P 
Listening  to  no  one  but  her  P  I  hadn’t  a  chance  I  She 
chattered  from  one  end  of  the  dinner  to  the  other.  But  really  ^ 
Sylvia,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  fix  upon  some  more  formidable 
rival - ” 

**  Please  don’t  scold  me  any  more,”  said  she,  with  a  fresh  fit 
of  crying. 

”I  am  not  scolding  you,”  he  said.  ”I  am  only  talking 
common  sense  to  you.  Now  dry  your  eyes,  and  promise  not 
to  be  foolish  any  more,  and  come  out  into  the  garden.” 

After  the  rain  the  sunshine.  They  went  out  arm-in-arm, 
and  she  was  clinging '  very  closely  to  him,  and  there  was  a 
glad,  blight,  blushing  happiness  on  her  face. 

Now  this  was  the  end  of  their  first  trouble,  and  it  seemed  a 
very  small  and  trivial  affair  when  it  was  over.  The  way  was 
now  clear  before  them.  There  were  to  be  no  more  misunder¬ 
standings.  But  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour  was  a  practical  person,  not 
easily  led  away  by  beautiful  anticipations,  and  the  more  he 
pondered  over  the  matter,  in  those  moments  of  quiet  reflection 
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that  followed  hie  efeningi  at  the  House,  the  more  he  became 
convinced  that  the  best  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of 
misunderstandings  and  consequent  trouble  was  marriage.  He 
convinced  himself  that  an  immediate  marriage,  cr  a  marriage 
as  early  as  social  forms  would  allow,  was  not  only  desirable, 
but  necessary ;  and  so  clear  was  his  line  of  argument,  that  he 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  but  that  it  would  at  once  oon- 
Tince  Lady  Sylvia. 

But  his  arguments  did  not  at  oil  convince  Lady  Sylvia. 
On  the  contrary,  this  proposal,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  very  possibility  of  trouble,  only  landed  them  in  a  further 
trouble.  For  he,  being  greatly  occupied  at  the  time — the 
Parliamentary  session  having  got  on  into  June— committed 
the  imprudence  of  making  this  suggestion  in  a  letter.  Had  he 
been  down  at  Willowby  Hall,  walking  with  Lady  Sylvia  in 
the  still  twilight,  with  the  stars  beginning  to  tell  in  the  sky, 
and  the  mist  beginning  to  gather  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
he  might  have  had  another  answer ;  but  now  she  wrote  to  him 
that  in  her  opinion  so  serious  a  step  as  marriage  was  not  to  be 
adventured  upon  in  a  hurry,  and  she  added,  too,  with  some 
pardonable  pride,  that  it  was  not  quite  seemly  on  bis  part  to 
point  out  how  they  could  make  their  honeymoon  trip  coincide 
with  the  general  Autumn  holiday.  AVas  their  marriage  to 
appear  to  be  a  merely  trivial  or  accidental  thing,  waiting  for 
its  accomplishment  until  Parliament  should  be  prorogued  P 
.  He  got  the  letter  very  late  one  night,  when  he  was  sorely 
fatigued,  harassed,  and  discontented  with  himself.  He  had 
lost  his  temper  in  the  House  that  evening ;  he  had  been  called 
to  order  by  Mr.  Speaker ;  as  he  walked  home  he  was  reviling 
himself  for  having  been  betrayed  into  a  rage.  When  he  saw 
the  letter  lying  on  the  table,  he  brightened  up  somewhat. 
Here,  at  least,  would  be  consolation — a  tender  message — 
perhaps  some  gentle  intimation  given  that  the  greatest  wish  of 
his  heart  might  soon  be  realised.  Well,  he  opened  the  letter 
and  read  it  The  disappointment  he  experienced  doubtless 
exaggerated  what  he  took  to  be  the  coldness  of  its  terms.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  real  and  honest  expressions  of 
aHTection  in  it;  be  looked  only  at  her  refusal,  and  saw  temper 
where  there  was  only  a  natural  and  sensitive  pride. 

Then  the  devil  took  possession  of  him,  and  prompted  him  to 
write  in  reply  there  and  then.  Of  course  he  would  not  show 
temper,  being  a  man.  All  the  same,  he  felt  called  on  to  point 
out,  politely  but  firmly,  that  marriage  was  after  all  only  one 
among  the  many  facts  of  life ;  and  that  it  was  not  rendered  any 
the  more  sublime  and  mysterious  by  making  it  the  occasion  for 
a  number  of  microscopic  martyrdoms  and  petty  sacrifices.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  opportunity  ofiered  by  the  close  of  the 
session  should  not  be  made  use  of;  as  for  the  opinion  of 
other  people  on  the  seemliness  of  the  arrangement,  she  would 
have  to  be  prep.ired  for  the  discovery  that  neither  on  that 
point  nor  on  any  other  was  he  likely  to  shape  his  conduct  to 
meet  the  views  of  a  moss  of  strangers.  And  so  forth.  It 
was  a  per.Actly  sensible  letter.  The  line  of  argument  was 
clear.  How  could  s'  e  fail  to  see  her  error  P 

But  to  the  poor  fluttering  heart  down  there  in  the  country 
these  words  came  with  a  strange  chill ;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  her  lover  had  suddenly  withdrawn  from  her  to  a  great 
distance,  leaving  the  world  around  her  dark  enough.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  utter  a  piteous  cry  to  him.  She  sate 
down  and  wrote,  with  trembling  fingers,  these  words : — 

Beared  Ilwjhf 

J  will  do  whatever  you  please ^  rather  than  have  you  write 
to  me  like  that,  Sylvia.^* 

Probably,  too,  had  she  sent  olT  this  letter  at  once,  he  would 
have  been  struck  by  her  simple  and  generous  self-abnegation ; 
and  he  would  have  instantly  refused  to  demand  from  her 


any  sacrifice  of  feeling  whatsoever.  But  then  the  devil  was 
abroad.  He  generally  is  about  when  two  sweethearts  try  to 
arrange  some  misunderstanding  by  the  perilous  process  of 
correspondence.  Lady  Sylvia  began  to  recollect  that,  after 
all,  something  was  due  to  her  womanly  pride.  Would  it  not 
seem  uumaidenly  thus  to  surrender  at  discretion  on  so  all- 
important  a  point  as  the  fixing  of  the  wedding  day  P  She 
would  not  have  it  said  that  they  were  waiting  for  Parliament 
to  rise  beforo  they  got  married.  In  any  case,  slie  thought 
the  lime  was  far  too  short.  Moreover,  was  this  the  tone  in 
which  a  man  should  ask  a  woman  to  fix  the  day  of  her 
marriage  P 

So  she  answered  the  letter  in  another  vein.  If  marriaire. 
she  said,  was  only  one  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  life,  she  at 
least  did  not  regard  it  in  that  light  at  all.  She  cared  for  tiltle- 
tattle  as  little  as  he ;  but  she  did  not  like  the  appearance  of 
having  her  wedding  trip  arranged  as  if  it  were  an  excursion 
to  Scotland  for  grouse-shooting.  And  so  forth.  Her  letter, 
too,  was  clever — very  clever,  indeed,  and  sharp.  Her  face  was 
a  little  flushed  as  she  sealed  it,  and  bade  the  servant  take  it 
to  the  post-office  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  But  appa¬ 
rently  that  brilliant  piece  of  composition  did  not  afford  her 
much  satisfaction  afterwards ;  for  she  passed  the  night,  not  in 
healthful  sleep,  but  in  alternate  fits  of  crying  and  bitter 
thinking,  until  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  new  relationship  into 
which  she  had  entered  with  such  glad  anticipations  was  bring¬ 
ing  her  only  sorrow  after  sorrow,  grief  after  grief.  For  she 
had  experienced  no  more  serious  troubles  than  these. 

When  Hugh  Balfour  received  this  letter,  he  was  in  his  bed¬ 
room,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening;  and  he  was  dressed 
for  the  most  part  in  shabby  corduroy,  with  a  wisp  of  dirty 
black  silk  round  his  neck.  His  man  Jackson  had  brought  up 
from  the  kitchen  some  ashes  for  the  smearing  of  his  hands 
and  face.  A  cadger’s  basket  stood  on  the  table  hard  by. 


LITERATURE. 

THE  CITY  OP  SUNSHINE. 

The  City  of  Sunshine.  By  Alexander  Allardyce.  W.  Blackwood 
and  ^Ds. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  more  unromantic  mortal  living 
than  the  Anglo-Indian.  The  “  Griffin  **  and  enthusiastic 
specials  who  skim  the  surface  of  the  land  in  a  cool 
season,  are  indeed  prone  to  break  into  glowing  periods 
concerning  the  “gorgeous  East.”  But  the  eflfect  produced 
upon  the  European  character  by  any  prolonged  residence 
in  the  most  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
humourous,  country  in  the  world,  would  appear  to  be 
almost  invariably  commonplaceness  and  unalterable 
gravity.  The  reason  is  not,  of  course,  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover.  There  are  awkward  practical  qualities  underly¬ 
ing  Indian  picturesqueness  and  Indian  absurdity  which 
tend  to  detract  from  their  charm.  With  the  national 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  more  solid  virtues,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  average  Englishman  to  retain  any  delight 
in  the  flowery  jungle,  or  the  fairy-like  grotesqueness  of 
the  native  bazaar,  when  he  has  learned  that  the  one 
means  lurking  snakes  and  poisonous  miasmas,  and  the 
other  any  number  of  grave  oflences  against  salubrity. 
In  the  same  way  ho  ceases  to  bo  attracted  by  patriui-chal 
habits,  and  romantic  beliefs,  when  he  finds  that  those  by 
no  means  indicate  the  manly  qualities  of  energy  and  up¬ 
rightness.  But  after  all  it  is  a  part  of  the  Englishman’s 
Philistinism  (lii.s  meritorious  Philistinism  no  doubt,  but 
Philistinism  notwithstanding)  to  dislike  or  despise  the 
Romance  of  India  because  of  her  deficient  Respectability. 
This  deficiency  is  not  to  be  denied ;  as  far  as  the  re¬ 
spectable  virtues  go,  India  has  some  cause  to  feci 
ashamed.  But  her  shortcomings  hero  are,  after  all,  but 
negative  qualities,  the  result  of  applying  to  her  a  foreign 
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standard.  The  ^sitive  qaalitjr,  the  distingaishing  faot 
about  herself  and  her  people,  is  not  Respectabilitj  nor 
the  lack  of  Respectability,  but  Romance.  She  is  only  to 
bo  seen  truthfully,  and  interpreted  justly,  when  looked 
at  from  the  romantic  view-point,  so  that  it  is  really  to 
bo  regretted  that  just  those  people  who  know  most  about 
her  refuse  either  to  see  or  to  paint  her  for  ns  under 
this  her  most  lovable  and  vital  aspect.  Mr.  Aliardyce, 
we  hasten  to  say,  forms  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rule ; 
evidently  he  is  under  no  illusions  himself  as  to  the 
character  of  the  mild  Hindoo  ;  he  does  not  attempt  to 
attribute  to  him  any  of  the  heroic  virtues,  nor  does  he 
represent  India,  after  the  manner  of  the  gushing  special, 
a.s  a  Paradise  of  luxuriant  splendour ;  he  is  content  to 
paint  her  as  he  finds  her,  as  imagination  and  experience 
have  shown  her  to  him — with  all  her  faults  and  weakness, 
her  unreliability,  caprices,  and  deceits,  but  at  the  same 
lime  with  all  her  dreamy  fascination ;  her  grace,  her 
pathetic  tenderness,  above  all  her  poetry,  which  hides  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

The  *  City  of  Sunshine,*  as  its  description  stands  in 
our  novel,  will  do  for  the  picture  of  almost  any  Bengal 
village  of  tolerable  size.  There  is  the  picturesque  little 
temple  under  the  fluttering  peepul-tree,  the  dilapidated 
but  imposing-looking  mansion  of  the  poor  native  noble¬ 
man  of  the  place  ;  the  tawdry  stucco  dwelling  of  the  rich 
Mahajan,  or  money-lender ;  and  then  the  street  of  quaint 
little  open  shops,  either  line  broken  here  and  there  by 
high  brick  walls,  overshadowed  by  large-leaved  plan¬ 
tains.  Mr.  Aliardyce  is  sufilcient  artist  to  people  his 
little  world  with  none  save  living  and  typical  men  and 
women ;  we  have  no  lay-figures,  no  ghosts,  to  fill  up 
empty  niches  and  corners ;  all  his  characters,  from  Ram 
Lall,  the  greedy  oilman,  to  Gangooly,  the  simple  gar¬ 
rulous  headman  of  the  village  ;  from  Kristo  Lahory,  the 
proud  and  poor  Brahman,  to  Three  Shells,  the  money¬ 
lender  and  villain  of  the  story,  are  true,  not  only  to  life, 
but  to  native  life.  The  reader  may  learn  as  much  from 
studying  even  this  little  side  group  of  secondary  per¬ 
sonages  as  from  spending  many  hours  in  the  actual 
dust  and  heat  and  bustle  of  an  Indian  bazaar.  But 
there  are  two  studies  of  a  much  higher  dramatic  order, 
testifying  not  only  to  the  author*s  exceptional  grasp  of 
the  shades  and  colour  of  character,  but  also  of  his 
clear  sense  of  the  very  questionable  improvement  for 
moral  worth  or  personal  happiness  to  oe  effected  by 
encouraging  Toung  India  to  make  one  mouthful  of  all 
European  intellectualism,  much  after  the  manner  that 
the  ancestral  sage  Vasistha  swallowed  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  of  Brahma  ;  with  much  the  same  results,  also — of 
sore  inward  burnings,  and  outward  vomitings  of  smoke. 
Inasmuch  as  the  noble  human  spirit,  or  the  spirit 
which  just  falls  short  of  being  noble,  is  always  a  higher 
matter  of  study  than  the  oddities  and  drolleries  of 
vulgar  natures,  Krishna  Gossain,  the  faithless  apostle 
of  the  Brahma  Somaj,  is  a  more  interestii^  creation 
than  Romesh  Chunder  Roy,  otherwise  Mr.  R.  G.  Roy, 
of  the  Calcutta  bar,  the  Anglicised  Baboo  who  has 
tasted  the  delights  of  one  year’s  spoiling  and  petting  in 
London.  But  Mr.  R.  C.  Roy  is  deliciously  life-like, 
with  his  **  enlightenment,”  his  quotations  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  his  poems,  patent  leather  boots,  contempt  for  his 
countrymen’s  prejudices,  and  withal  his  imperturbable 
good-humour.  &ishna  is,  as  we  have '  said,  of  a  noble 
type  ;  he  is  the  son  of  the  kindly  and  cultured  old  priest  of 
Hhupnagar,  and  has  been  sent  by  his  father  to  Calcutta 
to  learn,  not  the  heresies  but  the  wisdom  of  the  sahibs. 
Here  he  associates  himself  with  the  new  sect  of  the 
Brehma  Somaj,  and  we  have  him,  in  the  first  scene, 
tearing  off  and  discarding  his  Brahminical  cord  as  a 
solemn  preparation  for  the  life  of  persecution  and  hard¬ 
ship  he  is  eager  to  court  as  a  national  reformer.  In 
truth,  his  zeal  is  real  and  earnest ;  he  is  quite  ready  to 
meet  martyrdom  in  attempting  to  reclaim  his  country¬ 
men  from  their  idolatrous  superstitions.  But  worse 
dangers  than  persecution  beset  his  faith ;  instead 
of  disinheriting  or  heaping  reproaches  on  his  son, 
the  kindly  old  priest  receives  him  with  tender  pity, 
and  sets  about  contriving  a  marriage  for  him  with 
a  Hindoo  girl  for  whom  ho  has  conceived  a  pas¬ 


sion.  Little  by  little  Krishna’s  new  religious  fervour 
melts  away  under  the  influence  of  his  love  and  hii 
father’s  generous  kindness.  The  romantic  attractions 
of  the  old  relimon  begin  to  exercise  a  dreamy  charm  over 
him  ;  and  in  the  ve^  midst .  of  all  these  influences  the 
Calcutta  Thcistical  oociefy  commit  the  error  of  sending 
down  to  Dhnpnagar  Mr.  K.  C.  Roy,  so  as  to  confirm  ana 
strengthen  his  nickering  faith.  Krishna  has  all  the 
poetic  sensitiveness  and  refinement  of  the  high-caste 
oriental,  and  the  shallow  vulgarity  and  hybrid  Anglicism 
of  his  lowborn  countryman  finish  the  work  of  his 
demoralisation,  and  the  smoking  flax  is  quenched.  The 
scene  in  which  Mr.  R.  C.  Roy  arrives  at  Dhnpna^r  is 
so  humourous  that  wo  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  it 


Forth  from  the  palanquin  crawled  a  man  of  middle  ttatore,  with 
skin  blacker  than  the  blackest  native  of  Dhnpnagar,  bnt  dressed 
foppishl  j  after  the  manner  of  the  Anglo-Indian  dandies  of  Oalcntta. 
An  enormous  or  pith-hat,  covered  with  yellow  silk,  and  re¬ 
sembling  in  shape  a  huge  overgrown  toadstool,  was  perched  jauntily 
upon  his  crisp  looks ;  his  drees  was  a  loose  jacket  of  black  para¬ 
matta,  with  a  vest  of  the  same  material  sufficiently  low  in  the  breast 
to  show  a  dirty  shirt-front  garnished  with  gold  studs,  and  a  pair  of 
stiffly-starched  white  trousers,  which  had  apparently  been  just  put 
on  to  enhance  the  solemnity  of  the  wearer’s  entrance  into  Dhup- 
nagar.  His  feet  wore  encased  in  natty  little  boots  of  shining  natoot 
leather,  and  he  wore  a  necktie  of  the  moat  gorgeous  colours.  Itinm, 
pins,  watch-chains,  and  charms,  with  precious  stones  dug  from  Uie 
mines  of  Bristol,  that  Golconda  of  me  West,  adorned  his  elegant 
person  in  great  profusion.  In  one  hand  he  poised  a  gold-he^ed 
cane,  while  in  the  other  he  flourished  a  scented  hondkerdiief  of  less 
than  doubtful  whiteness. 

••  •  Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,'  as  the  divine  Shake¬ 
speare  saith,"  soliloquised  the  stranger,  addressing  himself  in  the 
English  tongue,  as  he  stood  up  and  looked  about  him  ;  **but  little 
bowels  I  shall  find  here,  I  warrant  me :  O  dura  Uia^  the  restraints 
that  caste  and  superstition  have  cast  upon  a  naturally  hoepitable 
race !  That’s  two  puns,  but  it  is  toe  dark  to  take  them  down. 
Peace  be  with  ye,  friends,"  added  he,  in  Bengalee,  turning  towards 
the  crowd  of  villagers. 

'’Upon  you  be  peace,"  replied  Gangooly,  coming  forward  and 
salaaming,  but  sorely  puzzled  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  hybrid 
phenomenon  this  might  be,  wearing  the  dress  of  a  foreigner,  yet 
having  the  features  and  ton^o  of  the  Bennlee. 

"  Are  you  the  headman  of  this  village? "  demanded  the  hybrid, 
shaking  out  the  perfume  from  his  pocket-handkerchief  as  Gangooly 
thoughtlessly  approached  too  closely  to  his  delicate  nostrils.  The 
headman  again  salaamed  and  answered  in  the  affirmative,  adding, 
moreover,  the  information  that  his  fathers  had  been  headmen  of  ' 
Dhnpnagar  since  the  British  had  obtained  the  stewardship  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  "  And  have  you  no  hotels  in  this  be¬ 
nighted  and  heaven-forsaken  hamlet,  my  good  friend?"  said  the 
stranger,  whom  we  may  without  further  reserve  introduce  to  the 
reader  as  Mr.  R.  C.  Roy.  "  Is  there  any  decent  place  where  a 
gentleman  can  get  a  night’s  lodging  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  BaUx> — that  is,  Sahib,  1  mean,"  said  Gangooly, 
scratching  his  head.  "  Your  honour  sees  that  when  respectable 
Hindoos  come  to  Dhnpnagar  we  are  like  to  fight  among  ourselves 
for  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  them;  for  verily,  as  holy  writ 
sayeth,  *  That  man  is  truly  excellent  who  offers  to  a  guest  a  soft 
seat,  clean  water,  and  sweet  words:  *  and  when  a  poor  man' comes 
among  ns  we  all  give  him  something  to  make  up  a  meal,  and 
quarter  him  with  some  one  of  his  own  condition ;  for,  as  the  Smp- 
tures  again  say,  *  Benevolence  towards  all  living  creatures — this  is 
religion.'  Bnt  in  the  case  of— that  is  to  say— in  fact,  your  honour," 
stammered  the  headman,  twirling  his  ckaddar  in  perplexity, 

“  strangers  never  do  come  here,  and  so  we  don’t  very  well  know 
what  we  would  do  with  them.  And  is  your  honour  a  Hindoo  ?  " 
demanded  Gangooly,  dubiously,  as  he  eyed  the  pantaloons  and 
Bristol  jewellery.  “  You  will  excuse  our  asking  this,  for  wo  are 
simple  people,  and  seldom  see  anyone  except  our  own  folks." 

"A  Hindoo !  of  course  1  am  a  Hindoo.  Give  me  a  light,  some  of 
ye,"  said  Mr.  Roy,  taking  out  his  cigar-case ;  but,  polite  as  Bengalees 
in  general  are,  not  a  soul  stirred  to  do  the  bidding  of  this  man  of 
doubtful  caste.  “  There  is  not  a  bettor-born  man  in  all  your  valley 
than  I  am,"  he  continued,  striking  a  light  for  himself  on  the  side  of 
a  fusee-box. 

"  But  are  you  a  man  of  caste.  Sahib  ?  "  asked  Gangooly,  fidgeting 
about  uneasily  at  the  idea  of  being  impertinent  to  one  who  might 
be  a  Rajah,  or  a  Deputy-magistrate,  or  some  other  groat  official  of 
Government,  but  at  the  same  time  fearing  lest  he  should^  com¬ 
promise  the  caste  of  himself  or  his  neighbours  by  giving  hospitality 
to  a  pariah.  .  ,  ,  « 

“  Uaste,  indeed !  do  I  look  like  a  man  of  CMte  ?  "  cried  Mr,  Roy, 
indignantly.  "  Why,  man,  I  was  six  years  in  England,  and  have 
eaten  more  beef  in  my  time  than  all  the  cows  of  Dhupnagar  would 
make,  if  they  wore  killed  and  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  to¬ 


morrow."  ^  .  I  * 

Shama  Chum,  the  grain  dealer,  observed  that  it  was  getting  late, 
and,  as  he  must  be  stirring  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  would  jjo 
home  to  his  bed.  “And  I  will  go  with  you,  neighbour,  said 
Bejoy,  the  ghatak,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as  be 
glance  at  their  perverted  countryman.  “  Come  home  to  bM,  Rnj®* 
child,"  cned  Dwarkanath,  the  schoolmaster,  catching  hold  of  hii 
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« 


iioa's  Aim,  aa  tbAt  recklras  joang  man  was  presaiog  forwaril  to  ad> 
drMia  the  stranger ;  **  good  never  comes  of  those  who  wander  under 
the  cover  of  night’*  “  5rt  Krishnaji!'*  criei  Nity',  the  quack 
d«)Ctor;  **  and  old  Biprodnss,  the  money-changer,  wanting  his  potion 
all  this  time!  I  am  too  long  here  ;  ”  and  off  hs  hurri^  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him.  And  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the 
rilLagors  had  all  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Qangooly,  the 
headm.an,  who  still  stood  uneasily  before  the  stranger,  scratching  his 
h^ad,  and  twisting  the  corner  of  his  upper  garment  in  mute  per¬ 
plexity  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  this  awkward  arrival. 

We  mnst  of  coarse  let  Mr.  Aliardyce  himself  unfold 
the  intricacy  and  detail  of  Krishna’s  descent  from  the 
high  moral  position  of  a  national  reformer  to  the  ea.sy 
tolerance  of  a  cnltnred  Hindoo,  whoso  favourite  maxim 
is  that  **  There  is  no  creed  so  bad  but  it  may  serve  to 
comfort  some  poor  soul.”  Bat  the  reader  may  take  oar 
word  for  it,  that  though  Krishna’s  course  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  a  downward  one,  ho  never  fails  to  cariy 
with  him  our  sympathy  and  interest.  Another  excellent 
life-pictare  is  Mr.  Eversley,  the  collector,  an  Anglo- 
Indian  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  who  gets  lectared  by 
the  enlightened  modern  newspapers  for  his  roagh-and- 
ready  manner  of  deciding  cases ;  and  his  inferiority  to 
a  model  young  civilian,  Mafhngton  Prig,  whose  reports 
are  always  drawn  up  with  faultless  regularity,  and 
who  could  never  fail  to  answer  positively  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Government  how  many  pankah-wallahs  had 
been  vaccinated  in  his  district  daring  the  last  twenty 
years  I  But  every  page  of  Mr.  Allardyco’s  charming 
novel  contains  some  happy  idea  or  description  worthy  of 
pemsal.  Amongst  the  many  sweeping  charges  made 
against  that  well-abused  entity,  the  British  pablic,  a 
very  common  one  is  that  it  refuses  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  India.  But  this  accasation  is  no  longer 
well  founded;  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  know  and 
understand  India  bettor,  and  a  few  more  such  romances 
as  *  The  City  of  Sunshine  ’  would  do  more  both  to 
sustain  and  satisfy  the  increasing  interest  felt  by  rdl 
cultured  Englishmen  in  the  far  Asiatic  home  of  so 
many  of  their  countrymen  than  a  whole  library  of 
reports  and  elaborate  descriptions  of  viceregal  durbars 
and  political  skirmishes  from  the  pen  of  Muffington 
Prig,  whether  official  or  otherwise. 


A  NEW  ECONOMIST. 

A  Siy$tem  Political  Economy.  By  John  Lancelot  Shadwell. 

London :  Trubner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Shadwell's  system  of  political  economy  would  bo 
more  correctly  described  as  a  selection  from  several 
systeni.s,  for  although  he  starts  no  new  theories  of  his 
own,  he  gathers  honey  from  several  opening  flowers 
without  any  apparent  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  particular 
school.  Uo  tolls  us  in  his  preface  that  two  discoveries, 
which  ho  believed  he  had  made  in  the  subjects  of  value 
and  wages,  ho  found  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Professor  Jevons ;  but  wo  presume  that,  having 
by  that  time  written  the  book  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
sotting  for  these  jewels,  he  thought  on  the  whole  it  was 
better  to  publish  it,  though  they  were  no  longer  worth 

much  as  he  supposed. 

The  only  reason  for  writing  over  and  over  again  the 
principles  of  a  science  which  has  already  been  fully 
explained,  is  the  opportunity  which  every  fresh  author 
has  of  illustrating  the  old  propositions  with  examples  of 
modern  interest.  For  the  purpose  of  popularising  the 
subject,  and  teaching  it  to  many  who  ougot  to  know  it, 
but  ai-e  unwilling  to  devote  much  study  to  it,  this  is  of 
no  small  importance ;  and  provided  the  principles  are 
correct,  and  the  illustrations  well  choSen,  we  should 
welcome  any  system  of  economic  science  whether  it 
claimed  to  be  original  or  not.  Unfortunately,  however, 
these  advantages  are  not  found  in  the  work  under 
consideration.  The  author  has  begun  badly  by  sacrificing 
homeliness  for  uniformity,  and  instead  of  talking  about 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  about  quarters  of 
wheat,  acres  of  land,  and  ounces  of  tobacco,  we  are 
puzzled  by  hearing  of  English  labourers  beiug  paid  in 
francs,  and  measuring  their  goods  in  litres  and  grammo.s. 
In  a  work  on  ai*ithmetic  or  finance  such  uniformity  may 


be  useful,  and  we  can  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Shadwell 
when  he  praises  the  French  system  of  decimal  notation  ; 
but  in  a  subject  where  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  be 
thoroughly  practical,  no  advanta^  is  gained  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  great  loss  of  reality  occasioned  by  tho 
introduction  of  unfamiliar  standards. 

The  chief  fault  in  tho  whole  treatment  of  his  subject 
lies  in  Mr.  Shadwell’s  disregard  for  facts,  and  his  over- 
appreciation  of  the  deductive  method  of  reasoning.  With 
the  few  axioms,  which  are  alike  admitted  by  all 
our  sociologists,  we  have  found  that  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  at  very  different  conclusions  without  any  defect 
in  logic,  but  merely  by  allowing  more  or  less  for  certain 
phenomena,  which  are  difficult  to  mea8ui*e,  and  which 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  great  machine  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Those  economists  who  possess  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  to  allow  enough,  and  not  too  much,  for  such  friction, 
and  who  never  forget  its  existence  in  the  pleasing  con¬ 
templation  of  their  own  theoretical  calculations,  succeed 
iu  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  because,  where 
their  statements  can  bo  compared  with  facts,  they  are 
found  to  be  true  or  very  nearly  so.  Mr.  Shadwell,  on  the 
contrary,  sails  away  regardless  of  contradictory  evidence, 
and  argues  his  subject  in  a  way  which  might  be  very 
convincing  in  Utopia,  but  which  carries  little  conviction 
in  our  own  erring  universe.  Speaking  of  tho  employ¬ 
ment  of  paupers  and  convicts  in  useful  labour,  he 
says : — 

It  is  saiJ  that  they  ought  not  to  compete  with  free  or  honest 
labour,  as  if  tho  W'jrking-classes  wanted  work,  nnd  not  wages.  If 
the  natiou  has  decided  to  employ  a  certain  portion  of  its  capital  in 
maintaining  paupers,  then  any  useful  work  which  it  can  obtiiin 
from  them  is  a  cle  vr  gain,  and  all  possible  means  ought  to  be  taken 
to  procure  it.  The  working-classes  outside  the  unions  would  be  in 
no  way  irtjured,  for  there  would  1)6  tho  same  amount  of  capital  to 
support  them,  and  as  the  rates  would  be  lowered,  the  ratepayers 
would  have  more  money  to  spend  on  other  things,  the  production  of 
which  would  romiiro  the  labour  of  the  same  number  as  were 
formerly  employed  in  producing  things  now  made  by  the  paupers. 

The  case  is  still  stronger  in  favour  of  employing  convicts  in  as 
useful  labour  as  possible,  nnd  I  regret  to  find  Mr.  Odgor  among 
those  who  object  to  their  being  allowed  to  “  undersell  honest  labour.” 
On  eveiy  ground  it  is  desirable  that  convicts  should  do  so  much 
work  as  will  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisons  in  which  they 
are  confined. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  and 
against  convict  labour,  and  who  understand  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  flooding  particular  trades  with  prison  produce, 
this  treatment  of  tho  subject  will  appear  very  short¬ 
sighted.  Turning  to  another  part  of  the  book,  we  find 
Mr.  Shadwell’s  ideas  on  the  currency  question  equally 
unpractical.  Without  marking  the  essential  difference 
which  exists  between  the  speculative  period  which  pre¬ 
cedes  a  crisis  and  the  crisis  itself,  he  sums  up  as  follows 
against  tho  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  : — 

The  repeated  interforeDce  of  the  Government,  and  the  certainty 
that  similar  stops  will  again  be  taken  if  required,  have  done  much 
to  mitigate  tho  effects  of  the  Act;  but  tho  regulation  of  such  a 
matter  cannot  bo  so  safely  intrusted  to  statesmen  as  to  bankers,  and 
it  cannot  bo  rationally  contended  that  an  Act  which  is  virtually 
suspended  at  the  only  time  when  it  produces  any  important  effect 
can  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  community. 

Ifc  may  be  quite  rationally  contended  that  an  Act  which 
is  suspended  at  a  moment  of  panic  may  still  have  con¬ 
siderable  influence  before  that  moment  arrives  ;  and  of 
all  tho  arguments,  good  and  bad,  which  have  been 
brought  against  restrictions  upon  bank  issues,  none  is 
so  unconvincing  as  this  ono  which  Mr.  Shadwell  falls 
back  upon.  If  the  Act  has  no  effect  because  Govern¬ 
ment  suspends  it  when  necessary,  then  at  any  rate  it 
does  no  harm.  Wo  doubt  whether  many  will  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  State  knows  less  about  such  matters 
than  private  bankers,  and  there  are  grave  reasons  against 
letting  a  cliquo  have  tho  power  to  kill  or  cure  in  a 
commercial  crisis.  The  fact  is  that  questions  of  legisla¬ 
tion  cannot  be  argued  from  tho  economist’s  point  of 
view  alone,  and  if  they  are  taken  as  illustrations  in  a 
system  of  economic  science  this  should  bo  carefully 
kept  in  sight,  and  no  ultimate  conclusions  laid  down. 

Passing  from  tho  practical  to  the  purely  theoretical 
portions  of  Mr.  Shadwell’s  book,  we  find  much  clear 
exposition  and  accurate  account  of  the  opinions  of 
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many  of  onr  leading  economists.  Now  and  then,  how* 
ever,  there  is  an  exploded  fallacy  restated  with  all  the 
dignity  due  to  a  true  conclusion.  Adam  Smith's  unfor¬ 
tunate  notion  of  labour  being  an  absolute  standard  of 
value  is  defended  as  worthy  of  belief,  and  the  more 
modem  definition  of  value  as  a  ratio  of  exchange  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected.  Mr.  Shadwell  says,  “  The  human 
mind  can  only  compare  two  things  at  once,  and  when 
it  is  said  that  a  commodity  has  a  certain  power  of  pur¬ 
chasing  all  other  commodities,  the  words,  though  they 
may  bo  pronounced,  written,  and  printed,  do  not  really 
present  any  idea  to  the  mind.  The  power  of  gold  to 
purchase  silver  is  a  definite  idea,  and  so  is  its  power  to 
purchase  copper ;  but  the  power  of  gold  to  purchase 
silver  and  copper  means  nothing  at  all.”  In  spite 
of  such  assurances,  we  feel  jperfectly  certain  that 
it  is  possible  to  the  human  mind  to  think  of  three 
or  more  things  at  once,  with  their  comparative  values. 
Just  as  we  may  think  of  the  ratio  of  three,  five,  and  seven, 
so  wo  can  think  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  If  gold  in¬ 
creases  in  valno,  and  copper  and  silver  retain  their 
relative  positions,  we  should  say  that  gold  has  risen  in 
value,  or  that  copper  and  silver  have  fallen,  meaning 
the  same  by  both  expressions.  But  even  if  we  grant 
that  an  absolute  standard  of  value  is  necessary,  instead 
of  being  merely  convenient,  as  it  no  doubt  would  be,  the 
standard  taken  by  Mr.  Shadwell  is  hopelessly  indefinite. 
When  he  talks  of  a  day’s  labour,  does  it  mean  skilled  or 
unskilled  ?  The  forced  labour  of  a  slave  under  the  lash, 
an  Irish  cottier  in  hopeless  debt  to  his  landlord,  an 
English  labourer,  or  a  peasant  proprietor  ?  It  seems 
that  for  some  unknown  reason  the  unskilled  labour  of  a 
hired  workman  is  taken  as  the  standard,  but  we  are  not 
told  the  climate  in  which  he  is  to  bo  supposed  to  work. 
A  day’s  work  in  India  is  not  found  to  exchange  for  a 
day’s  work  in  our  latitude,  and  however  convenient  it 
may  be  for  a  theorist  to  talk  of  an  absolute  standard,  it 
becomes  merely  an  extra  difficulty  to  get  over  when  we 
find  how  finctnating  the  standard  is.  Mr.  Shadwell  says 
that  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  complain  of  such  fluctuation 
as  if  a  linendraper  were  dissatisfied  with  his  yard 
measure  because  one  piece  of  cloth  is  longer  than 
another.  It  is,  however,  as  if  the  yard  measures  were 
of  diflerent  lengths  in  different  shops,  and  in  that  case  I 
the  word  “  yard  ”  would  signify  very  little.  The  error  is 
a  fundamental  one,  and  runs  through  all  those  portions 
of  the  book  which  are  concerned  with  the  subject  of 
valno.  We  cannot  therefore  recommend  it  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  beginners,  but  for  such  readers  as  are  already 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  and  Ricardo’s 
criticisms  of  them,  it  may  be  very  interesting  to  see  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  side  which  is  so  seldom  advo¬ 
cated. 

Mr.  Shadwell’s  theory  of  wages  is  that  which  is  held 
by  Professor  Jevons,  namely,  that  a  man’s  wages  tend 
to  coincide  with  what  he  produces.  The  view  held  by 
Ricardo,  Mill,  Caimes,  and  many  other  economists,  that 
w.ages  cannot  sink  below  a  certain  point,  fixed  by 
the  value  of  necessities,  is  rejected,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  by  Mr.  Thornton  and  others  pronounced  in¬ 
sufficient.  The  statement  of  the  wages  fund  doctrine  is 
dismissed  as  tautology  and  a  mere  truism,  moaning,  in  Mr. 
Shadwell’s  opinion,  nothing  more  than  that  the  average 
is  the  average.  When  he  considers  what  produces  the 
average,  however,  he  criticises  the  views  of  Mill  and 
Caimes  with  an  energy  which  would  be  quite  wasted 
upon  a  truism,  and  shows  very  plainly  that,  although 
their  arguments  may  bo  erroneous,  they  are  not  without 
meaning.  Mr.  Shadwell  denies  that  a  labourer  who  rears 
up  a  large  family  injures  the  rest  of  his  class  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  population.  “  I  fully  admit  that  much  suf¬ 
fering  is  produced  by  the  reckless  manner  in  which  poor 
people  bring  children  into  the  world,  whom  they  are  not 
able  to  maintain  ;  but  it  consists,  it  appears  to  me,  in  the 
distress,  disease,  and  premature  deaths  to  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  exposed,  and  not  in  a  lowering  of  the  general 
rate  of  wages  received  by  the  frugal  and  industrious.” 
This  statement  is  so  easily  contradicted  by  facts,  and 
the  rapid  rise  of  rents  is  such  a  sure  mca.sure  of  increase 
of  population,  that  we  need  not  fear  the  ill  effects  of  this 


anti-Malthusianism.  A  comparison  of  agricultural  life 
here  and  in  the  Colonies  is  the  best  answer  to  all  such 
arguments,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  people  most  con¬ 
cerned  will  bo  more  readily  convinced  by  facts  than 
’words.  We  have  concerned  ourselves  chiefly  with  our 
author’s  peculiarities,  because  he  evidently  considers 
them  the  most  important  part  of  his  work  ;  but  in  the 
lines  which  diverge  less  from  authority,  and  where  he 
contents  himself  with  flnding  apt  examples  of  known 
laws,  his  book  is  really  more  valuable,  and  contains  much 
that  shows  a  careful  study  of  the  subject. 


FOUR  YEARS  OF  CONTEMPORANEOUS 
HISTORY. 


[  HUtoire  de  Quatre  Am,  1870-1873.  Par  Theodore  Durot.  In 
Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Paris  :  O.  Gharpentier. 

This  is  a  succinct  history  of  the  events  which  occurred 
from  1870  to  1873,  that  is,  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Second  Empire,  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  Commune  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  as  the  definite  form  of  government  of 
France.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  trust  the  records  of 
events  that  have  still  a  vivid  hold  on  the  memory  of 
men  ;  serious  history  can  only  bo  written  after  time  has 
brought  forth  the  necessary  materials,  and  evolved  per¬ 
sonal  impressions.  Six  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  mighty  struggle  of  Germany  and  Prance ;  but  even 
after  this  interval  can  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
war,  and  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  be  given  now  ? 
We  greatly  doubt  it ;  six  years  is  as  a  day  in  history; 
the  mind  has  hardly  recovered  from  the  wonder  excited 
by  the  magnitude  of  events ;  and  although  no  doubt 
much  is  known,  time  has  much  more  to  bring  to  light 
yet.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  secondaiy  records 
that  may  be  written — pure  and  simple  accounts  of 
events,  which  considerably  facilitate  the  work  of  future 
historians.  To  this  category  the  book  under  our  notico 
belongs.  M.  Theodore  Dnret  does  not  pretend  to  write 
the  philosophy  of  history;  ho  only  gpves  the  salient 
facts  of  the  eventful  four  years.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
quarrel  with  him  for  shirking  the  causes  of  facts,  since 
it  is  not  within  his  province  to  vouch  for  them.  In 
its  modest  pretensions,  however,  M.  Duret’s  work  is 
useful,  and  as  it  is  tersely  written  the  reader  can¬ 
not  but  feel  grateful  for  his  excellent  condensation. 
Even  divested  from  sensational  style  and  in  the  diy 
manner  in  which  it  is  offer^  his  account  is 
sufficiently  emotional.  The  year  1870  was  inaugn- 
rated  in  France  by  that  mock  travesty  of  Imperial 
Liberalism  wherewith  Napoleon  III.  attempted  to  pacify 
the  risinsr  irritation  of  Frenchmen.  His  throne  was  be- 


the  rising  irritation  of  Frenchmen.  His  throne  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  totter ;  the  term  of  twenty  years  fixed  by 
Tacitus  as  the  limit  of  the  reign  of  military  autocracy 
had  expired,  the  Empire  was  gasping,  in  fact;  and 
the  Imperialist  gang  was  having  recourse  to  the  means 
usually  employed  oy  expiring  despotism.  The  first 
thing  tried  was  a  pompous  affectation  of  Liberalism. 


The  Bonapartes  had  always  juggled  with  the  word 
liberty ;  they  shot,  proscri^d,  fettered,  and  oppressed 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  just  as  a  hangman  might 
strangle  out  of  horror  for  capital  punishment.  On 
December  27,  1870,  the  Emperor  wrote  to  M.  Emile 
Ollivier,  asking  him  to  form  a  Liberal  Cabinet.  M. 
Ollivier  was  one  of  those  men  who  can  be  described  as 
both  clever  and  silly ;  clever  to  attain  their  ends,  silly 
when  they  have  attained  them.  Of  course  he  had 
begun  by  opposing  the  Empire,  but  only  to  obtain  a 
higher  reward  for  his  recantations.  M.  Ollivier  under¬ 
took  to  lead  the  Liberal  Empire.  Far,  however,  from 
giving  any  satisfaction  to  public  opinion,  the  concession 
seemed  rather  to  embolden  the  enemies  of  the  Empire 
to  redouble  their  attacks.  A  singular  concourse  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  came  to  help  them  at  this  juncture,  and 
M.  Theodore  Dnret  is  quite  right  in  gpviug  them  promi¬ 
nence,  though  he  might  have  indicated  some  previous 
causes  of  decay,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Mexican  expe¬ 
dition,  and  the- well-directed  attacks  of  the  Left  in  the 
Corps  L^gpslatif.  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  received  the 
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flaeDce,  and  respect  from  those  who  surrounded  him. 
A  small  touch  only  was  wanting  to  hurl  the  Imperial 
edifice  to  the  ground.  Sedan  gave  it.  The  Empress 
Eugenie,  whose  nefarious  infinence  on  her  husband  can¬ 
not  be  overstated,  fled  from  Paris ;  her  remaining  friends 
followed  or  preceded  her,  and  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  composed  of  the  chief  Republican  deputies  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif,  were  saved  the  trouble  of  sweeping  the 
last  remnants  of  Bonapartism  out  of  the  country.  The 
Fourth  of  September  was  hardly  a  revolution.  Power 
was  vacant ;  it  behoved  those  who  had  protested  against 
war  to  take  it  up,  and  save  at  least  the  honour  of  France. 
The  volume  before  us  closes  upon  this  new  phase  of  the 
Franco-German  struggle.  Those  who  read  it  will  await 
the  sequel  with  pleasure,  for  it  is  difficult  to  detail  facts 
so  thickly  crowded  together  more  simply  and  accurately 
than  M.  Duret  has  done. 


visit  of  MM.  Victor  Noir  and  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle, 
seconds  of  M.  Paschal  Gronsset ;  after  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  these  ^ntlemen,  the  prince,  who  was 
an  old  hand  at  this  kind  of  business,  drew  a  revolver 
and  coolly  murdered  Victor  Noir.  This  crime  created 
immense  sensation  in  Franco ;  the  indignation  di¬ 
rected  against  Prince  Pierre  soon  applied  to  the  whole 
of  his  family ;  nor  was  this  dangerous  feeling 
appeased  by  the  mock  trial  which  brought  the  drama  to 
a  close.  Tbis  petty  event  was  not  the  cause  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Empire,  but  it  hastened  it ;  for  the  court 
of  the  Tnileries,  flnding  that  every  day  brought  forth 
some  new  peril,  and  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  Pierre 
Bonaparte  affair  was  constantlv  increasing,  resolved  to 
resort  to  a  Plebiscite.  Under  Imperial  pressure — under 
the  army  of  functionaries  that  held  the  country  in  their 
hands,  the  result  was  certain  ;  and  Napoleon  III.  believed 
that  the  Empire  would  regain  all  the  strength  it  had 
lost  in  this  new  baptism  of  nniversal  suf^ge.  He 
was  not  mistaken,  at  least  not  altogether ;  M.  Duret 
judiciously  remarks  that  on  the  morrow  of  the  Plebiscite 
all  parties  fell  into  a  state  of  profound  repose  bordering 
on  apathy.  The  partisans  of  the  Empire  were  re¬ 
assured,  and  the  Republican  party  was  greatly  dis¬ 
con  raged.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  might  have  been  prolonged  for  some  time 
longer.  But  the  Bonapartists  were  too  elated  by  the 
plebiscitary  success  to  stop ;  they  resolved  to  prop  the 
Imperial  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Germany,  and  to  seize 
the  very  first  pretence  for  declaring  a  deadly  war.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy  ;  they  knew  as 
little  of  the  approximate  strength  of  the  French  army. 
Still,  in  the  wantonness  of  ignorance,  they  persevered. 
What  followed  was  one  of  the  strangest  spectacles  it  was 
ever  given  to  the  world  to  contemplate.  Whether 
Prussia  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  attack  her  at  any  price,  future  history  will  show; 
but  the  looked-for  pretence  was  soon  offered,  the 
poisoned  sop  was  held  out  to  the  Bonapartes,  and  they 
gulped  it  down  with  avidity.  M.  Emile  Ollivier  was 
still  at  the  helm  of  the  Imperial  ship ;  then  he  was 
displaying  candidly  his  superb  imbecility.  It  should 
bo  said  in  favour  of  this  man,  however,  that  he 
was  not  more  responsible  for  the  declaration  of  war 
than  the  rabid  clique  which  was  then  predominating  at 
the  Tuileries.  M.  Ollivier’s  chief  crime  was  his  stupidity. 
He  did  not  wish  for  war  ;  he  did  not  wish  for  peace ;  he 
wished  principally  to  bo  Prime  Minister ;  and  having 
attained  his  end,  he  became  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  violent,  senseless,  and  obstinate  bravoes.  And  given 
these  circumstances,  all  the  wrong  could  not  bnt  be  on  tho 
French  side  in  the  singular  negotiations  which  followed 
tho  Hohenzollern  candidature  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  action  of  tho  Tuileries  became  positively  reckless 
after  tbis  candidature  had  been  withdrawn.  In  spite  of 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Left,  and  of  the  vehement 
protests  of  M.  Thiers,  who  atoned  for  many  past  mis¬ 
takes  by  the  courage  he  then  displayed  in  opposing  w'ar, 
France  was  launched  into  tho  dreadful  adventure  “  with 
a  light  heart.’*  What  was  Napoleon  doiu^  whilst  this 
was  taking  place  ?  Scared,  hesitating,  at  times  hopeful, 
at  others  terrified,  he  was  passing  through  tho  sensations 
of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  power  of  taking  a  decision.  He 
was  no  longer  the  bold,  truculent  adventnrer  of  former 
days.  He  had  become  a  tool,  the  “  thing  ”  of  his  e«- 
iourage.  He  was  almost  as  contemptible  an  object  as 
M.  Emile  Ollivier  himself.  Does  this  tend  to  diminish 
his  criminal  responsibility  ?  Not  a  whit.  He  was  the 


BAUR’S  PHILOLOGY. 

A  Philological  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  for  Students. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Ferdinand  llaur,  Dr.  Ph.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Maulbronn.  By  C.  Kef^an  Paul,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and 
E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  Coll.,  Camb.  London: 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  1876. 

Professor  Baur’s  little  trcalise  has  some  good  points, 
but  also  so  many  defects  that  it  was  scarcely  worth 
translating ;  nor  would  the  translation  be  worthy  of  a 
review,  were  it  not  for  tho  position  of  tho  translators, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Cox,  whose 
assistance  is  gratefully  acknowledged  in  the  preface. 
These  gentlemen  were  no  doubt  attracted  by  tho  scope 
and  arrangement  of  tho  work,  which  are  certainly  good, 
while  Mr.  Sayce  was  no  doubt  delighted  to  find  another 
Professor  who  asserts  that  “  Reason  and  Language  are 
inseparable.”  We  con  quite  understand  an  advocate  for 
this  moribund  theory  committing  himself  to  tho  ridi¬ 
culous  statements  that  there  are  no  articulate  sounds 
except  such  as  are  intimately  connected  with  definite 
conceptions  and  ideas,”  and  that  “  words  are  tho  only 
exponents  of  conceptions  ”  (page  2).  On  page  87  we 
find  that  a  stem  is  not  a  real  word,  while  from  page  88  we 
gather  that  a  vocative  is  a  real  word  and  a  stem.  We 
are  surprised  to  find  that  a  noun  “  expresses  the  idea  of 
a  thing  existing  alone  in  a  state  of  rest”  (page  87). 

It  must  need  a  truly  philosophic  mind  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  “  storm  ”  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  a  “  part  ”  existing 
alone.  Again,  a  higher  philosophy  than  we  wot  of  is 
requisite  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments: — “In  these  (Agglutinative  languages)  two  or 
more  roots  grow  together  into  a  single  word. 

The  word  is  thus  a  conglomerate  without  strict  unity  ” 
(p.  8.)  On  the  same  page  we  are  told  that  one  of  the 
characteristic  tokens  of  the  Semitic  branch  of  language 
is  “  that  all  roots  are  monosyllables.”  Mr.  Sayce  most 
have  felt  this  statement  os  a  thorn  amid  the  delicate 
leaves  of  this  philological  rose.  Professor  Baur  is 
almost  amusing  when  he  insists  (pp.  20-'21)  on  tho 
stability  and  significance  of  consonants  in  contrast  to 
the  frailty  and  inexpressiveness  of  vowels.  We  must 
protest  against  the  statement  that  Grimm’s  Law  “  ex¬ 
plains  the  changes  of  sound  in  the  guttural,  dental,  and 
labial  groups  of  consonants.”  It  only  classifies  them. 
As  to  controverted  points,  we  would  forgive  Professor 
Baur  being  dogmatic  if  he  did  not  exhibit  more  chivalry 
than  science  by  generally  taking  the  weaker  side.  To 
students,  however,  mistakes  arising  from  inaccuracy  or 
imperfect  grasp  of  the  principles  of  philological  science 
are  more  serious.  Of  these  there  is  a  plentiful  crop. 
“Vowel  lengthening ”  is  put  for  vowel  strengthening 
(e.g.  p.  129),  and  “  digamma  ”  is  “  hardened  ”  into  a 
soft  consonant  y  (p.  47).  That  Professor  Baur  thought 
ripoQ  was  masculine  must  bo  inferred  from  “  rigaQ  = 
ripart  ”  (p.  68)  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  acquit  the  translators  of 
concurrence  in  tho  blunder.  The  error,  “  salvus, 
anciently  sollus,”  p.  58,  is  probably  their  mistake.  P.  48 
Professor  Baur  suggests  “^wt=tho  breeder  (?)  ”  to  which 
a  note  is  appended,  “  ‘  For  if  the  sun  breed,’  &c. — 
Hainletf**  as  though  the  translators  had  confused 
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and  <pvc.  They  seem  to  have  made  a  confasion  between 
“inlant**  and  “anlant,”  p.  46,  and  between  “anlant” 
and  “anslant,**  p.  98.  However,  their  shortcomings 
are  quite  outweighed  by  the  mistakes  and  unfortunate 
selections  from  conflicting  opinions  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler.  Such  assertions  as  that  x  changes  to  r  (p.  36), 
that  silva  is  connected  with  i^i;,  that  legere  (2nd  pers. 
sing.  ind.  pass.)  is  not  derived  directly  from  legerls, 
that  the  b  of  the  Latin  future  and  imperfect  forms  in  -2/0, 
Ac.,  -banif  Ac.,  is  a  “  hardened  ”  v  (notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  all  sound  analogy,  while  there  is  enough  for 
the  disappearance  of  u  from  6Auo,  Ac.,  bhuam,  Ac.,  and 
the  change  in  inlaut  of  bh  to  6),  and  many  others  equally 
untenable,  make  the  book  a  very  unsatisfactory  guide 
for  students  who  have  no  competent  teacher  to  conduct 
the  indispensable  revision.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  excel¬ 
lent  plan  of  epitomising  the  labours  of  Curtius, 
Schleicher,  and  others,  has  not  been  better  executed ; 
but  the  exposure  of  the  indifferent  character  of  Professor 
Banr’s  compilation  may  serve  to  impress  upon  English 
students  and  teachers  the  important  fact  that,  even  if  it 
be.  allowed  that  none  but  Germans  are  comparative 
philologists,  still  every  German  does  not  necessarily 
deserve  our  implicit  confldeuce  in  this  particular. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Half-Houn  among  some  English  Antiquities,  By 
Llewellynn  Jewitt.  (Hardwicke  and  Bogue.)— Since 
the  days  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldenbuck,  of  Monkbarns,  the 
study  of  antiquities  has  not  only  risen  considerably  in 
general  estimation,  but,  which  is  far  more  important,  it 
has  made  immense  advance  as  a  science.  Like  every 
other  science,  it  has  its  amateurs  interested,  with  Sir 
Walter  Vivian,  in 

Celts  and  calnmeti, 

Claymore  and  snowshoe,  toys  in  lava,  fans 
Of  sandal,  amber,  ancient  rosaries, 
l*.jHboriou8  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere, 

The  cursed  Malayan  crease  and  battle  clubs 
From  the  isles  of  Palm. 

And  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  at  least  a  little 
about  such  things,  without  being  able  to  afford  the  time 
for  profound  scholarship,  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Jewitt*s 
upon  English  antiquities  is  very  welcome.  The  study 
of  this  book  will  help  its  readers  to  avoid  falling  into 
such  errors  as  that  of  Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Ladle,  or  the 
mistake  that  aroused  the  famous  Pickwick  controversy, 
and  the  half-hours  given  to  barrows,  pottery,  armour, 
bi’asse.s,  coins,  and  ornaments  in  Mr.  Jewitt’s  company,  will 
be  very  well  bestowed.  The  illustrations  that  accompany 
the  text  are  numerous  and  well  executed,  and  as  Mr. 
Jowitt  sajs  what  ho  has  to  say  in  a  clear  and  conversa¬ 
tional  style,  the  book  is  very  interesting  and  agreeable. 
We  scarcely,  however,  can  consider  the  author's  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  term  “celts,"  applied  to  certain  stone 
implements,  as  at  all  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  this 
name,  he  remarks,  “  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  it  being  no  other  than  the  form 
of  the  Latin  celtis  or  celtes^  a  chisel ; "  quoting  as 
authority  the  passage  in  the  Vulgate  (Job  xix.  23,  24), 
the  only  place  where  the  word  is  to  bo  found  except  in  a 
forged  inscription.  But,  as  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
recently  pointed  out— and  the  fact  was  taken  notice  of 
in  the  columns  of  the  Examiner — the  word  celte  in  the 
passage  in  question  is  simply  a  misreading  for  eerie,  and 
the  references  in  Forcellini's  ‘  Lexicon  Totius  Latini- 
tatis  ’  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  depend  upon  the 
forged  text.  Mr.  Jewitt  might  also,  when  speaking  in 
the  article  on  personal  ornaments  of  the  gimmal  rings, 
have  mentioned  that  the  clasped  hands  belonging  to 
rings  of  this  description  still  exist  in  the  “  Claddugh  " 
rings  of  the  Galway  fishermen.  In  the  chapter  ou  bells 
and  brasses  the  student  will  find  much  to  instruct  and 
interest  as  well  as  to  amuse  in  the  case  of  the  bell 
inscriptions. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Homometrically  translated  by 
0.  B.  Cayley.  (Longmans.)  The  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza. 


By  P.  H.  Worsley.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — ^Very  many 
are  the  translators  of  Homer,  and  very  varied  the  rosulUi 
of  their  labours,  from  the  translation  of  the  *  Iliad  '  aud 
*  Odyssey  *  by  Amadis  Jamyn  to  Voss  or  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  from  Chapman  to  the  (fragments  by  Tennyson  or 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  Mr.  Cayley,  a  successful  translator 
of  Dante,  has  perhaps  succeeded  in  producing  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  Homer  re-sung,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Homer  made  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  it  has  been  so  far  the  lot  of  the  world  of  letters 
to  boast  of.  He  has  chosen  to  render  the  *  Iliad  '  into 
hexameters,  agreeing  therefore  with  Master  George  Put- 
tenham,  who  did  by  his  own  “idle  observations  show  how 
one  may  easily  and  commodiously  lead  all  those  feete  of 
the  ancients  into  our  vulgar  language,"  rather  than 
with  Nash's  declaration  that  the  hexameter  cannot 
thrive  in  this  clime — “  he  goes  twitching  and  hopping  in 
our  language  like  a  man  running  upon  quagmires." 
Mr.  Cayley  has  essayed  to  run  upon  quagmires,  and  the 
result  is  not  to  be  judged  as  regards  accuracy  of  trans¬ 
lation,  nor  os  regards  the  absolute  perfection  or  occa¬ 
sional  imperfection  of  the  metre,  nut  as  regards  the 
final  poetical  result.  The  question  to  be  considered  is 
not,  we  think,  one  of  grammatical  or  metrical  accuracy, 
but  whether,  in  place  of  a  musical  Greek  epic,  we  have 
got  a  musical  English  epic  or  a  laboured  and  poetically 
barbarous  arrangement  of  words  and  lines.  The  first 
seven  lines  will  sufficiently  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
volume : — 

Muse,  of  Pelidian  Achilles  sing  the  resentment 

Ruinous,  who  brought  duwn  many  thousand  griefs  on  Achaians, 

And  untimely  banished  many  souls  to  the  mansion  of  Hades 

Of  warriors  puissant,  them  making  a  booty  for  hounds  and 

All  manner  of  prey-birds,  wherein  Jove’s  will  was  accomplish’d 

From  that  time  forward,  when  first  was  in  enmity  parted 

Atrides,  king  of  hosts,  from  Jove-exampling  Achilles. 

Few,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  would  be  the  persons— 
even  those  the  most  devoted  to  the  principle  of 
hexameter  translation — who  would  actually  say  that 
they  preferred  such  sound  as  this  to  the  music  of  Chap¬ 
man  or  Pope.  The  fairest  trial  for  any  reader  of  Mr. 
Cayley's  translation,  or  Herschel's,  or  any  other 
hexameter  version,  is  to  take  any  favourite  passage  and 
read  it,  first  in  the  hexameter,  then  the  same  in  Chap¬ 
man's,  or  Pope's,  or  William  Cullen  Bryant's,  or  Cowper's, 
or  Derby's,  or  any  others  in  an  English  verse,  and  see 
which  seems  the  most  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  therefore  the  most  appropriate  for  conveying 
the  ideas  of  Homer  to  those  who  speak  and  read  it. 
Surely  if,  instead  of  a  very  musical  work,  wo  get  harsh 
aud  difficult  and  disagreeable  sounds,  the  result,  oven  if 
in  what  may  be  called  the  same  metre  as  that  used  by 
the  poet,  is  not  properly  translated.  A  prose  version, 
if  good,  would  convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
original.  But  if  we  consider  that  Mr.  Cayley  has  under¬ 
taken  a  mistaken  task,  the  result  is  at  least  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  and  the  quaint  phiuses  with  which 
the  whole  is  dotted,  such  as“Bel8ire,"  and  “parde," 
and  other  fantasies,  if  affectations,  at  least  add  to  its 
interest  from  certain  points  of  view.  Since  Mr.  Cayley 
found  it  necessary  to  translate  the  *  Iliad '  again,  it  is 
better  that  the  result  should  be  original  and  worth 
talking  about  than  that  it  added  one  more  to  the  many 
minor  and  wholly  unin^ortant  renderings  of  the  great 
epic.  Mr.  Worsley's  *  Odyssey,*  which  we  are  very  glad 
to  welcome  in  a  new  edition,  and  which  has  justly  taken 
a  high  place  among  translations,  is  a  very  admirable 
example  of  what  we  prefer  in  an  English  version  of 
Homer.  No  one  supposes  that  Homer  wrote  in  Spen¬ 
serian  stanza ;  he  certainly  did  not,  but  Mr.  Worsley's 
version  of  him  in  that  metre  would  convey  to  Fmghsh 
minds  a  far  better  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  than 
any  effort  to  stretch  the  metre  of  an  antique  song  on 
the  rack  of  a  language  to  which  it  is  nnsuited.  Mr. 
Worsley's  *  Odyssey  *  is  very  delightful  to  read,  or  hear 
read  aloud,  but  this  praise  cannot  be  said  of  Mr. 
Cayley's  *  Iliad  *  as  a  wnole,  whatever  its  value  or  in¬ 
terest  for  other  reasons. 

A  Day  of  My  Life ;  or,  Everyday  Egepertences  of  Eton, 
By  an  Eton  Boy. — These  experiences  of  an  Eton  boy 
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are,  on  the  wkolo,  saccossfal  — firstly,  because  they  are 
amusing ;  secondly,  because  they  are  short.  The  book  is 
not  of  the  genus  school-story.  Tliero  is  no  robbery,  with 
suspicion  falling  on  the  wrong  person;  there  is  no 
wicked  boy  who  depraves  all  his  companions,  and  no 
good  boy  who  improves  them  ;  there  is  no  fire  to  burn 
down  a  part  of  the  school-house,  and  nobody  dies.  In 
fact,  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  most  of  the  events  that  con- 
tribute  so  much  to  the  ordinary  story  of  school  and 
school-boys — a  class  of  literature  that  ‘  Tom  Brown  * 
made  popular,  but  which  has  never  yet  produced  the 
fellow  to  its  original.  It  simply  assumes  to  be  the 
record  of  one  day,  with  all  its  haps  and  mishaps,  in 
the  life  of  a  schoolboy  at  Eton.  Whether  the  book 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  either  the  life  or  the  boys 
at  Eton  is  a  different  matter.  It  does  not  much  re¬ 
semble  the  “  wonderful  little  world  **  which  Coningsby 
entered,  and  which  Disraeli  describes  in  an  eloquent 
and  glowing  passage,  dilating  upon  “the  stirring 
multitude,  the  energetic  groups,  the  individual  mind 
that  leads,  conquers,  controls ;  the  emulation  and 
the  affection ;  the  noble  strife,  and  the  tender  senti- 
ment ;  the  daring  exploit,  and  the  dashing  scrape ; 
the  passion  that  pervades  our  life,  and  breathes  in 
everything,  from  the  aspiring  study  to  the  inspiring 
sport,”  and  though  many  years  have  passed  away  since 
Lord  Monmouth’s  grandson  went  to  Eton,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  Eton  of  to-day  finds  accurate 
representation  in  these  “  experiences ;  ”  that  the  “  world 
so  deeply  and  variously  interesting,”  the  “life  so  full  of 
quick  and  bright  excitement  passed  in  a  scene  so  fair,” 
is  wholly  gone  by,  or  that  Enby  is  any  truer  type 
of  Eton  school-boy  than  Buckhurst  or  Millbank.  But 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  an  example  of  Eton  life,  whether 
its  hero  is  or  is  not  an  example  of  the  average  Eton  boy, 

‘  A  Day  of  My  Life  *  is  a  decidedly  clever  and  amusing 
little  volume,  written  in  a  w^  that  rather  recalls  Mr. 
Ascot  Hope*s  school  stories.  It  can  be  read  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  is  quite  worth  the  time  given  to  iL 
Even  the  very  gravest  reader  must,  we  should  think, 
occasionally  smile  over  its  pages. 


ART, 

DRAWINGS  BT  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

There  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  a  small  but  very  choice  collection  of  drawings  by 
the  old  masters.  The  examples,  which  come  principally 
from  the  collections  of  Mr.  I3alo  and  Mr.  Michell,  are  of 
various  schools,  aud  there  is  no  attempt  to  present  in 
completeness  the  art  of  any  single  ago  or  country.  The 
exhibition,  indeed,  is  not  intended  to  take  a  place  among 
the  more  important  of  those  organised  by  tne  club ;  in 
a  little  while  it  will  give  way  to  the  exhibition  of 
Rembrandt’s  etchings  ;  but  there  is  enough  in  quantity, 
aud  in  quality  more  than  enough,  to  give  some  hint  of 
the  treasures  in  this  kind  which  our  collectors  possess, 
and  to  lead  us  to  rcfiect  upon  the  kind  of  exhibition  that 
may  be  made  when  the  right  opportunity  occurs.  The 
Royal  Academy  are  steadily  persevering  in  the  good 
work  of  familiarising  the  public  with  the  splendid 
examples  of  painting  that  reside  in  private  galleries,  aud 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  an  end  to  their  labours.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  some  other  art  institution  should  not  in  the 
meantime  undertake  to  do  for  the  drawings  of  the  old 
masters  what  the  Academy  are  now  doing  for  their 
finished  works.  If  the  proprietor  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  for  example,  should  contemplate  a  series  of 
winter  exhibitions,  hero  is  the  material  ready  to  his  hand. 
We  need  not  doubt  that  the  collectors  would  bo  equally 
willing  in  this  case  as  in  the  other  to  part  with  their 
treasures  for  a  little  while ;  and  although  there  are  certain 
classes  of  designs  that  cannot  safely  bo  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  light,  the  number  remaining  would  be 
mora  than  large  enough  to  form  a  series  of  the  most 
interesting  art  exhibitions  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
elements  of  instracUon  in  such  a  show  would  be  in  some 


respects  even  stronger  than  in  a  collection  of  finished 
paintings. '  The  studies  of  different  masters  or  of  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  could  be  arranged  in  something  like 
scientific  order,  and  the  originals  existing  in  England 
could  be  supplemented  by  photographs  from  others  of 
kindi'ed  quality  to  be  found  in  foreign  collections.  The 
Queen,  who  has  done  so  much  to  support  the  exhibitions 
at  Burlington  House,  would  no  doubt  be  equally  ready 
to  lend  examples  from  the  magnificent  collection  of 
draw’ings  at  Windsor.  There  are  no  such  Lionardo 
drawings  in  the  w'orld  as  are  to  be  fouixl  at  Windsor; 
and  if,  following  the  royal  example,  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  were  to  throw  open  the  Chatsworth  treasures  thera 
would  bo  already  enough  material  for  more  than  one 
year’s  exhibition.  We  have  named  only  two  out  of 
several  sources  that  might  bo  made  available ;  other 
names  could  easily  be  added,  and  when  once  a  strong 
interest  in  the  matter  had  been  aroused,  smaller  collectors 
would  come  forward  with  unlooked-for  contributions. 

Such  an  experiment  would  be  the  more  interesting, 
seeing  that  at  present  we  do  not  possess  any  permanent 
exhibitions  of  drawings,  and  public  attention  has  there¬ 
fore  never  been  powerfully  directed  to  this  kind  of  artistic 
product.  Here,  indeed,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  art 
administration,  we  lag  far  behind  nearly  every  other 
nation  of  Europe.  At  Florence,  almost  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  of  drawings  is  permanently  displayed,  and  this 
is  also  true  of  the  collections  at  Venice  and  Milan.  At 
Paris,  again,  there  is  a  magnificent  selection  always  on 
view  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  while  in  London 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  is  scarcely  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  treasures  in  this  kind.  It  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  majority  even  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  art  to  be  told  that  the  British  Museum  possesses  a 
really  fine  collection  of  drawings  by  great  masters. 
Never,  indeed,  was  the  public  money  expended  with  so 
little  advantage  to  the  public  as  in  the  case  of  the 
splendid  collection  deposited  in  the  Print  Room.  The 
trustees  are  either  powerless  to  organise  any  efficient 
means  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  these  treasures,  or 
they  are  very  badly  informed  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  case.  We  do  not  speak  now  merely  of  the  need  of 
some  adequate  means  of  display  in  the  Museum  itself, 
for  we  are  well  aware  that  the  ready  answer  would  be 
that  the  want  of  space  is  at  present  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  exhibition.  Perhaps,  some  day,  when  the 
natural  history  collection  shall  have  been  transported 
to  Kensington,  the  department  of  prints  and  drawings 
will  have  a  fitting  exhibition  space  placed  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  But  in  the  meantime  we  may  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  there  are  various  other  ways  by  which 
these  treasures  could  bo  made  accessible  to  the  public. 
If  the  trustees  saw  fit  to  undertake  the  work,  exact  and 
beautiful  facsimiles  of  the  rarest  engravings  might  be 
circulated  in  every  museum  throughout  the  country. 
This  could  bo  done  at  a  cost  that  would  bo  trifling 
considering  the  .worth  of  the  result,  and  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  convincing  the  public  that 
there  is  some  profit  to  themselves  in  voting  the 
public  money  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 
As  things  are  now  managed  it  is  little  wonder  if 
Ministers  shrink  from  asking  Parliament  for  special 
grants  of  money,  for  the  purchase  goes  only  to  benefit  a 
very  small  section  of  the  nation.  It  does  not  add  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  mass, 
even,  of  those  who  are  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate 
what  has  been  gained,  for  the  prize  once  secured  is  im¬ 
mediately  hidden,  and  there  is  no  thought  in  the  official 
mind  of  making  it  as  far  as  possible  accessible  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  That  the  great  museums  and 
galleries  should  all  be  fixed  in  the  capital  is  a  fate 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  provincial  towns  ai*e 
quite  willing  to  accept,  but  this  only  increases  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  these  institutions  towards  the  provincial 
public,  and  renders  it  the  more  urgent  that  they  should 
discharge  their  functions  in  the  most  liberal  spirit. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  private  enterprise 
should  w’ait  for  the  more  deliberate  action  of  official  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  we  trust  that,  whether  the  treasures  in 
the  museum  are  displayed  or  not,  an  exhibition  of 
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drawings  bj  the  old  masters  may  speedily  be  or^nised. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  to  appreciate  a  orawine 
requires  more  of  a  special  education  than  is  needed 
to  enjoy  a  picture,  and  in  a  certain  sense  this  no 
doubt  is  true.  But  it  is  equally  troe  that  the  study 
of  the  old  masters*  drawings  gives  a  new  life  and 
significance  to  their  paintiogs.  The  drawing  leads  us 
nearer  to  the  artist  himself,  and  gives  us  a  more  in¬ 
timate  view  of  the  ways  of  his  invention.  Being  in 
many  cases  studies  for  larger  compositions,  they  permit 
ns  to  see  and  understand  the  working  of  that  subtle 
process  by  which  the  facts  of  nature  are  translated  into 
the  language  of  art.  Wo  are  allowed  to  detect  the 
^  source  of  the  artist's  inspiration,  and  to  note  bis  willing 
dependence  upon  the  suggestions  of  reality.  In  his 
drawings,  even  the  greatest  painter  is  a  student  as  well 
as  a  master,  and  there  are  instances  even  among  the 
most  famous  names  where  the  work  of  the  student 
leaves  a  pleasanter  impression.  Raphael  was  eminently 
a  case  in  point.  His  genius  was  not  of  the  order  that 
enriched  itself  by  long  consideration  of  a  theme. 
There  was  always  an  artificial  element  in  his  in¬ 
vention,  and  there  are  moments  when  the  artificiality 
becomes  almost  triumphant.  But  in  his  drawings  we 
g^t  the  invention  as  it  springs  direct  from  nature.  There 
has  been  no  time  to  weaken  the  thought  by  elaboration, 
or  to  take  from  the  simplicity  of  expression  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  rhetorical  gesture.  We  know,  for  example, 
of  no  finished  design  by  ^phael  which  can  give  a  higher 
conception  of  his  powers  than  the  little  drawing  of 
Mother  and  Child  in  the  British  Museum.  As  we  look 
at  it,  with  its  tender  contrast  of  expression,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  none  but  the  first  order  of  artistic  talent 
could  so  seize  and  register  these  finer  movements  of  the 
hnman  countenance;  and  yet  there  are  many  more 
elaborate  compositions  of  Raphael  that  do  not  demand 
the  same  certain  praise.  Sometimes  an  artist  has  left 
in  his  drawing  a  grander  invention  than  he  ever  chose 
to  egress  in  colon  r.  Among  all  the  glorious  paintings 
by  Mantegna  we  may  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  of  such 
sublime  imaginative  quality  as  the  drawing  of  Judith 
with  the  he^  of  Holofemes  in  the  Uffizi.  As  a  thing 
of  mere  beauty,  in  which  we  are  content  to  seek  no 
meaning,  or  as  a  tragic  conception  that  half  tempts  us 
to  forget  the  artistic  grace  of  design,  this  drawing  is 
equally  wonderful  and  satisfying.  The  effect  is  absolutely 
complete,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  colour  could  add 
much  to  what  is  here  expressed  in  simple  line.  One 
reason  why  Mantegna’s  drawings  are  often  so  perfect 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  in¬ 
tended  as  subjects  for  engraving.  They  were,  therefore, 
something  more  than  mere  studies  made  in  preparation  for 
pictures ;  and  by  reason  of  the  simpler  means  by  which 
they  are  expressed  they  sometimes  leave  a  more  modem 
and  living  impression.  Herein  we  find  another  consi¬ 
deration  that  explains  why  drawings  should  be  some¬ 
times  a  more  complete  index  of  the  artist’s  individuality. 
The  processes  of  painting  were  hard  to  master,  and 
progress  was  only  made  by  slow  degrees  and  dint  of 
various  effort.  But  drawing  is  a  simple  process  that  was 
not  dependent  upon  technical  discoveries.  The  manner 
varied  rather  according  to  individual  style  than  in  de¬ 
ference  to  any  general  law  of  prog^ss,  and  it  could 
thus  be  made,  even  by  the  earliest  masters,  a  medium  for 
the  free  and  complete  expression  of  their  thoughts. 
That  is  the  reason  why  drawings  of  any  age  always  look 
more  modern  and  vivid  than  the  pictures  of  the  same 
time.  There  was  less  room  for  mannerism  and  more 
play  of  individual  feeling. 


MUSIC. 

OPENING  CONCERT  OF  THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  commencing 
season  did  not  augur  well  for  the  prospects  of  this  old- 
established  society.  The  orchestral  pieces  betray^ 
want  of  sufficient  rehearsal,  and  we  have  seldom  wit¬ 


nessed  a  less  refined  and  alto^ther  more  unsatisfactory 
performance  than  that  of  ^ethoven’s  C  Minor  sym¬ 
phony  on  this  occasion.  The  applause  of  the  public  at 
the  end  of  the  piece,  unless  it  applied  exclusively  to  the 
work  itself,  was  an  instance  of  more  than  ordinaiy  want 
of  criticism.  By  far  more  worthy  of  approval,  although 
by  no  means  brilliant,  was  the  rendering  of  Spohr’s 
“  Dramatic  Concerto  ”  for  the  violin  by  Mr.  Henry 
Holmes,  a  pupil  of  that  master.  We'  are  glad  to 
acknowledge  the  solid  qualities  of  the  English  violinist’s 
s^le.  He  is  a  conscientious  player,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  musical  intelligence  and  technical  skill.  But  his  tone 
is  wanting  in  richness,  and  his  conception  in  originality. 
It  is  strange  that  the  rise  which  the  general  interest  in 
music  has  of  late  taken  in  England  h^  not  in  any  way 
tended  to  supply  the  dearth  of  native  violinists.  A 
country  which  has  in  a  short  space  of  time  produced 
singers  so  richly  endowed  writh  voice  and  feeling  as  Miss 
Butterworth  or  Miss  Anna  Williams  ought  not  to  allow 
Mr.  Holmes  to  remain  the  sole  English  representative  of 
the  most  important  solo  instrument.  A  failure  of  memory, 
or  a  **  sudden  attack  of  nervousness,”  as  he  termed  it  m 
his  apologetic  address  to  the  audience,  prevented  Mr. 
Holmes  from  finishing  his  cadenza  immediately  before 
the  close  of  the  piece.  This  ought  to  teach  him  and 
other  virtuosi  not  quite  certain  of  their  mnemonio 
resources,  not  to  attempt  again  the  dangerous'  and  un¬ 
necessary  experiment  of  playing  without  the  music.  A 
conductor  of  more  presence  of  mind  than  Mr.  Gusins 
would  have  cut  short  the  awkward  incident  by  com¬ 
mencing  the  final  tutti  passage. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactoiy  feature  of  the  concert  was 
the  admirable  rendering,  by  Mr.  E.  Dannreuther,  of 
Edvard  Grieg’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  Minor,  Op.  16. 
Of  the  work  and  of  the  performance  we  have  spoken  at 
some  length  three  years  ago,  when  the  same  pianist 


Examiner f  April  5, 1874).  We  therefore  refer  the  reimer 
to  our  previous  notice,  to  which  we  have  to  add  only 
that  the  concerto  and  its  reproduction  ^  Mr.  Dann¬ 
reuther  well  sustain  a  second  hearing,  'file  vocal  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  concert  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  and 
Miss  Edith  Wynne  were  not  above  the  average.  The 
gentleman  sang  an  air  from  Handel’s  ”  Semele,”  the  lady 
a  scena  ”  Dalla  torre  sua  romita,”  from  M.  Gounod’s 
SapphOf  a  commonplace  piece  of  declamation,  quite  un¬ 
worthy  the  composer  of  Eauety  and  both  co-operated  in  a 
duo,  **  Da  te  lontan,”  by  Mr.  Gusins,  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  pihee  d*occa8i(m  on  every  bar. 

Amongst  the  works  announced  for  performance 
during  the  present  season  are  some  novelties  of  con- 
siden^le  interest,  such  as  Schumann’s  music  to  the 
closing  scene  of  Goethe’s  Faiut — its  first  performance  in 
London,  not  in  England,  as  the  prospectus  states  ;  also 
compositions  by  living  masters,  of  which  we  name 
Brahms’  new  symphony,  Mr.  Maefarren’s  Concerto  for 
the  violin,  a  piece  from  Wagner’s  Tristan  and  Itolde, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan’s  Overture,  In  Memoriam ;  why  not 
his  exquisite  symphony  in  E  Minor,  or  another  of  his 
more  representative  works  ? 

MR.  BACHE’S  annual  CONCERT. 

Thirteen  years  have  now  elcmsed  since  Mr.  Bache 
first  determined  upon  giving  the  British  amateur  a  taste 
of  the  music  of  the  future  in  its  instrumental  phase. 
Ever  since  he  has  had  to  combat  the  indifference  of  the 
ublic  and  the  hostility  of  most  organs  of  the  preM ; 
ut  his  courage  has  remained  undaunted,  and  the  vitality 
of  his  enterprise  was  proved  by  a  more  than  usually 
brilliant  concert  this  year.  The  programme  was,  as 
usual,  composed  of  works  by  Franz  Liszt,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  alone  of  the  opening  piece,  Chopin’s  second 
Concerto  for  the  pianoforte  in  F  Minor,  the  orchestral 
acconmaniments  rescored  by  Professor  Carl  Klindworth. 
Mr.  Klindworth’s  supplementary  labour  has  been  m^e 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  and  exception 
has  not  unjustly  been  taken  to  the  dangerous  principle 
of  superseding  a  composer’s  original  orchestration  on 
the  mere  ground  of  its  want  of  merit.  Chopin  un- 
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donbiedlj  was  sorely  deficient  as  a  writer  for  the 
orchestra,  but  so  were  several  other  composers  of  genius 
— Schumann,  for  instance,  although  in  a  much  less 
degree.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  one  movement  in 
the  last-mentioned  composer’s  D  Minor  Symphony 
could  bo  infinitely  improved  by  transferring  pass^es 
from  tho  winds  to  the  strings,  and  vice  vend.  Sut 
are  Mr.  Klindworth  and  the  ^vocates  of  his  method 
prepared  to  sanction  such  a  proceeding,  or,  if  not, 
what  distinction  do  they  make  between  the  two 
cases,  and  where  is  the  line  to  bo  drawn  ?  The  addition 
of  instruments  to  the  works  of  Handel  and  Bach,  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  entirely  altered  conditions  of  the 
modem  chorus  and  orchestra,  cannot  be  cited  as  a 
parallel  case.  These  latter  modifications  are  not  intended 
to  meet  individual  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  these  com¬ 
posers  ;  they  merely  turn  to  account  the  enormous 
mechanical  improvements  of  our  times,  and,  moreover, 
fill  up  gaps  which  the  disappearance  of  the  organ  from 
many  concert- rooms  on  the  Continent  would  of  necessity 
cause.  We  must,  therefore,  strongly,  and  on  principle, 
demur  to  Mr.  Klindworth’s  practice,  acknowledging,  at 
the  time,  the  infinite  superiori^  of  his  orchestra¬ 
tion  compared  with  Chopin’s  own.  The  pianoforte  part 
of  the  work  was  rendered  to  fall  satisfaction  by  Mr. 
Baohe,  who  also  played  admirably  Liszt’s  Concerto  in 
A  Major  for  the  same  instrument,  a  work  of  which  we 
have  spoken  at  length  on  former  occasions.  The  or¬ 
chestral  items  of  the  programme  were  two  symphonic 
poems,  by  Liszt — **  Les  Preludes,  the  most  popular, 
and,  from  a  poetic  point  of  view,  the  most  beautiful  of 
tho  scries ;  and  “  Mazeppa.”  With  regard  to  the  latter 
work,  we  wish  to  tender  a  few  remarks. 

Liszt  has  chosen  for  the  groundwork  of  his  musical 
conception  a  poem  by  Victor  Hugo  in  preference  to  the 
earlier  and  much  more  spirited  version  of  **  Mazeppa’s 
Bide,”  by  Byron.  The  reason  of  this  choice  is  easily 
discoverable.  !]^ron  tells  a  story,  and  nothing  but  a 
story.  Victor  Hugo  ti*eat8  the  same  subject  with  an 
allegorical  purpose.  To  him  the  youth,  tied  to  a  wild 
horse,  is  the  symbol  of  genius  in  its  longing  for  im- 
mort^ty - 

Ainsi,  lonqu’an  mortol,  sar  qui  son  Dien  s'^tole, 

S’set  vn  116  rirant  snr  ta  croupe  fatale, 

Qiaie,  ardent  coursier, 

£n  vain  il  latte,  helas ! 
and  again — 

Chaqne  pas  qne  tu  fais  semble  creuser  sa  tom  be. 

£nfin  le  terme  iirrive  .  .  .  il  court  il  vole,  il  tombe, 

£t  se  reltve  roi ! 

This  ”il  se  relive  roi”  has  become  the  keynote  of 
Liszt’s  symphonic  poem,  the  internal  motive  of  which 
might  be  described  as  ”  the  sufferings  and  final  triumph 
of  genius,”  Mazeppa  and  his  wild  ride  furnishing  the 
pictorial  materials.  These  materials  are  treated  in  the 
opening  allegro  agitato  with  a  boldness  of  graphic  design 
perhaps  unprecedented  in  music.  The  weird  chord  de¬ 
noting  the  start,  and  the  incessant  roll  of  the  ensuing 
triplets,  convey  the  idea  of  rapid  motion  with  almost 
painful  force ;  and  whatever  purists  may  think  of  the 
means  employed,  Liszt  has  triumphantly  achieved  the 
end  of  placing  tho  event  vividly  before  tho  imagination 
of  his  hearers.  A  broad  melody,  which  may  be 
identified  with  Mazeppa,  or  —  which  is  the  same 
from  a  different  point  of  view — man  endowed  with 
genius,  occurs  early  in  this  movement,  and  is 
never  wholly  lost  sight  of  during  the  piece.  A 
short  adagio  suggests  the  exhaustion  of  the  steed 
after  its  furious  course  ;  and  a  triumphal  march,  inter¬ 
woven  with  an  original  ”  Cossack  tune  of  the  Ukraine,” 
brings  the  remarlmble  work  to  a  close.  As  regard 
orchestral  effects  and  vivid  fanciful  colouring  **  Ma¬ 
zeppa”  need  not  shun  comparison  with  any  work  of  the 
modem  repertoire,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
psychological  clement  is  thrown  somewhat  into  the 
shade  by  these  external  effects.  The  march  tune  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  can  hardly  be  called  an  adequate  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  triumph  of  genius.  It  lacks  depth  and 
dignity;  hence  the  effect  produced  on  the  intelligent 
hearer’s  mind  amounts  almost  to  an  anticlimax,  although 
there  is  no  falling  off  observable  in  the  brilliancy  of 


orchestral  combinations.  The  performance  of  the  work, 
by  a  band  of  increased  strength,  was  beyond  all  praise. 
Mr.  Manns  was  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  during  the 
evening,  the  ”  Preludes  ”  only  being  conducted  by  Mr. 
Bache.  Mrs.  Osgood  was  the  vocalist ;  she  rendered 
charmingly  Liszt’s  song  of  the  ”  Loreley,”  which  was 
given  for  the  first  time  with  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestra,  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  song 
we  think. 


GLOBE  THEATRE. — “  CORA.” 

Those  Londoners  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with 
M.  Adolphe  Belot’s  cheerful  novel  ‘  L’Article  47,*  were 
naturally  not  a  little  interested  in  the  announcement 
of  an  adaptation  of  it  fronL  the  incongmously  coupled 
pens  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  and  Mr.  Frank  Marshall.  We 
have  often  expressed  in  strong  terms  our  objections  to 
the  unmeasured  amount  of  unmeaning  dilution  of  the 
French  drama  that  has  recently  been  poured  upon  our 
stage.  We  had  small  hope  that  M.  Belot  would  prove 
more  fortunate  for  adaptation  than  M.  Sardon  or 
MM.  Meilhac  and  Hal4vy,  and  what  little  expecta¬ 
tion  we  had  lay  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Wills  and 
his  considerable  dramatic  talent.  In  M.  Belot’s  story  a 
young  Frenchman,  Georges  du  Hamel,  comes  fioni 
New  Orleans  to  Havre  with  his  mistress,  a  woman 
named  Cora,  having  negro  blood  in  her  veins.  At 
Havre  Cora  is  about  to  abaudon  Georges  for  Victor 
Mazillier  and  the  attractions  of  the  demi-monde^  and 
Georges,  who  is  devoted  to  her,  in  a  frenzy  of  jealousy, 
fires  at  and  disfigures  her  for  life.  For  this  he  is 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  five  years.  The  vindic¬ 
tive  hatred  of  Cora  is,  however,  unsatiated,  and  when 
Georges  at  last  comes  out  of  prison,  and  is  about  to 
marry  a  charming  girl,  Marcelle,  Cora  interferes  W 
having  Georges  arrested  for  breaking  the  Article  4/, 
which  assigns  a  fixed  place  of  residence  to  a  liberated  con¬ 
vict.  This  causes  the  death  of  Marcelle,  and  Cora  finally 
goes  mad.  The  amusing  way  in  which  all  this  is  perverted^ 
and  its  meaning  utterly  lost,  in  the  English  version,  is 
almost  beyond  description.  To  satisfy  the  stem  de¬ 
mands  of  English  propriety,  Cora  has  to  be  transformed 
into  a  strictly  virtuous  and  respectable  person,  whose 
only  defect  in  the  world’s  eyes  is  the  teint  of  negro 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  with  whom  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  complete  sympathy  throughout  tho  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  drama — as  complete  sympathy,  that  is 
to  say,  as  is  compatible  with  the  almost  utter  want  of 
interest  and  exceeding  dreariness  of ’the  play.  This  is 
evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  authors ;  but  as  they  have 
convert^  the  hero  into  a  bad-tempered,  jealous,  mean, 
and  very  ridiculous  being,  with  no  excuse  whatever  for 
his  brutality,  this  result  is  unavoidable.  In  fact,  as 
the  whole  thing  is,  in  deference  to  British  morality, 
absolutely  different  from  either  the  novel  or  the  French 
play  founded  upon  it,  which  was  acted  some  few  years 
ago  in  London,  there  are  only  two  conclusions  to  be 
drawn — either  the  constmetors  of  Cora  must  add  them¬ 
selves  to  the  long  list  of  authors  who  have  failed  signally 
in  attempting  to  translate  the  manners  and  life  of  France 
into  those  of  England,  or  the  whole  thing  is  burlesque 
of  the  most  legitimate  kind,  and  legitimate  burlesque  is 
mrely  interesting.  It  may  indeed  be  suggested  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  third  motive — a  righteous 
desire  to  punish  the  author  of  a  somewhat  disagree¬ 
able  work  of  art.  Certainly  we  know  of  no  severer 
punishment  for  M.  Belot  for  having  written  au  un¬ 
pleasant  novel  than  to  be  thus  immortalised  ;  so  it  may 
be  there  is  a  moral  purpose  in  Cora  to  put  all  English 
people  from  ever  reading  any  of  the  works  of  an 
author  who  could  be  in  anywise  the  cause  of  so 
tedious  a  drama.  Nor  is  the  acting  such  as  to 
altogether  console  us  for  the  defects  of  the  text. 
Mr.  Fernandez,  as  the  hero,  Georges  du  Hamel,  is 
exceedingly  bad  ;  his  gestures  are  awkward  and  expres¬ 
sionless,  his  part  is  jerked  out  a  syllable  at  a  time,  os  if 
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the  speaker  was  reading  a  child’s  book  in  words  of 
one  pliable,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  either  when  he  is 
assumed  to  be  complaining,  or  fnrions,  dennnciatorj,  or 
defiant,  never  varies  from  the  monotononsly  qnemlons 
and  fretfnl  key  of  annoyed  ill-temper.  To  this  Mr. 
Leathes,  the  Victor  Mazillier  of  Messrs.  Wills  and 
Marshall,  not  of  M.  Belot,  is  a  marked  contrast.  If  he 
is  not  a  very  remarkable  artist,  he  is  far  better  than 
any  of  his  brother  actors  in  the  piece,  carries  him* 
self  with  composure,  and  utters  the  words  of  his 
part  distinctly  and  with  correct  feeling.  In  the  scene 
m  the  second  act,  where  he  parts  with  Cora,  he  was 
exceedingly  good.  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin’s  power  is 
not  verv  varied,  but  within  the  range  of  her  capa¬ 
bilities  she  acts  with  fire  and  intensity.  All  that  she  can 
do  becomes,  however,  soon  evident  to  the  spectator ;  the 
repetition  of  the  effect  she  can  produce  b^omes  mono- 
tonous,  and  a  point  that  at  first  attracted  attention  be¬ 
comes  uninteresting  by  frequent  reproduction.  Mrs. 
Vezin,  however,  put  very  great  force  and  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression  into  the  scene  where,  after  the  departure  of 
Georges,  she  is  seized  with  the  fit  of  madness  that  has 
long  been  threatening. 

With  the  inevitable  call  for  **  cuts  ”  and  the  ensuing 
curtailment,  and  the  substitution  of  some  other 
Georges  du  Hamel — why  does  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce 
remain  idle  ? — Cora  might  be  made  more  presentable ; 
it  could  never  be  interesting.  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  and  Mr. 
Frank  Marshall  figare  in  the  bills  as  the  joint  authors. 
To  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  lion's  share  of  the 
work,  we  do  not  know ;  but  as  the  calls  for  the  authors 
on  the  first  night  were  answered  by  the  announce- 


system,  whilst  nearly  all  the  smaller  German  States  had  their 
Chambers.  During  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Jacoby  uttered 
the  famous  sajing  in  presence  of  Frederick  William  IV.:— 
**  It  is  the  misfortune  of  kings  that  they  will  not  listen  to 
truth.”  For  a  short  time  a  voluntary  exile  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Revolution,  he  returned  home  to  undergo  his  trial.  Of 
Democratic  leanings,  he  expressed,  nevertheless,  a  hopeful 
belief  that  the  so-called  **  new  era,”  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Regency  of  the  present  King-Emperor,  would  turn  out  a 
reality,  to  the  benefit  of  freedom.  This  idea  was,  however, 
doomed  to  disappointment  by  the  subsequent  Constitutional 
conflict,  when  William  I.  insisted  on  bis  Royal  and  Right 
Divine  prerogatives  with  an  asperity  fully  equal  to  that  of 
his  despotic  predecessor.  Jacoby,  from  thence,  passed 
over  to  ^e  Republican  camp.  For  some  time  he  was  one  of 
the  most  advanced  speakers  in  the  House  of  Deputies  at  Berlin. 
During  the  war  with  France  he  took  up  a  position  which 
brought  imprisonment  upon  him;  and  though  he  had  been 
moved  in  what  he  did  by  what  he  regarded  as  abstract  justice, 
it  was  impossible,  from  thence,  to  bring  his  name  forward 
again  for  a  parliamentary  candidature  with  any  chance  of 
success.  The  patriotic  progressive  parties  would  not  counte¬ 
nance  him  any  more,  and  from  the  Social  Democratic  party^, 
with  which  be  seemed  latterly  to  have  identified  himself,  he 
did  not  receive  the  necessary  support  He  thus  lived,  as  it 
were,  in  philosophical  retreat,  in  Konigsberg,  resembling,  in 
some  respects,  another  great  Konigsberger,  Emanuel  Kant, 
with  whom  he  had  considerable  mental  affinity.  Johann 
Jacoby  was  of  Jewish  origin,  but  in  his  religious  views  be- 


ment  that  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  was  not  to  be  found,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  credit  of  the  work  belongs  to 
that  gentleman.  We  hope  so.  Mr.  Wills  has  written 
some  clever  and  poetic  plays.  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  hAa 
produced  Biom, 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES, 


Death  has  just  removed  from  the  ranks  of  the  advanced 
Radical  party  one  of  its  most  characteristig  members  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  George  Odger.  As  in  the  cose  of  many  other 
men  of  unpopular  opinions,  the  real  man  to  those  who  hod  seen 
him  was  very  different  from  the  conception  prevailing  among 
those  to  whom  he  was  only  a  name,  and  who  knew  him  only 
in  the  vulgar  caricatures  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  as  a  wild  re¬ 
volutionary,  who  dropped  his  As,  and  whose  name  rhymed  with 
Codger  and  Dodger.  That  he  was  never  a  fanatic,  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  **  International,”  the  society  with  which  he 
was  connected  from  its  birth,  and  of  which  he  was  first 
president,  when  in  his  opinion  that  body  went  too  far  in  its 
famous  attack  upon  Jules  Favre,  sufficiently  showed.  Those 
who  knew  Mr.  Odger  personally — and  his  kindly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature,  his  gentle  manner,  the  charm  of  his  conversation, 
won  him  many  friends — can  bear  testimony  to  his  purity  of 
principles,  to  his  deeply-seated  belief  in  the  strength  of 
his  cause,  to  his  unwearied  energy  in  promoting  its  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  his  unfailing  enthusiasm.  Though  his  com¬ 
paratively  brief  life  brought  with  it  to  him  no  distinct  signs  of 
success,  though  his  dearest  ambition  to  become  a  member  of 
Parliament — in  order  to  further  the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  not 
from  any  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement — was  never  to  be 
fulfilled,  though  compelled  to  suffer  insults  and  attacks  which 
he  was  unable  to  return,  he  must  not  be  considered  as  one 
who  has  wholly  failed,  if  his  upright  political  career  has  served 
as  an  example.  In  Mr.  Odger  his  party  has  lost  a  unique 
figure,  to  whom  they  were  scarcely  sufficiently  grateful  while 
he  was  alive,  and  will  now  learn  to  regret. 

Dr.  Johann  Jacoby,  who  has  just  died  at  Konigsberg,  after  a 
painful  illness,  has  been  one  of  the  popular  leaders  in  Prussia 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  A  medical  man  by  profession,  he 
firtt  came  into  political  prominence  by  his  **  Four  Questions,” 
tn  which  he  pleaded  for  Constitutional  government ;  Prussia, 
like  Austria,  being  at  that  time  without  a  representative 
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the  admirers  of  Wagner,  inasmuch  as  we  understand  that  there 
will  be  no  representation  this  year  at  Bayreuth,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  necessary  funds. 

Artful  Cards f  the  title  under  which  Mr.  Bumand  has  pre¬ 
sented  La  CU  to  English  audiences,  is  thus  explained  to 
Parisians : — L'Adrette  aujeu. 

Among  the  works  which  are  likely  to  be  published  next 
winter  by  a  well-known  Berlin  firm,  is  one  which,  although 
the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  should  prove  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  for  its  title  is  ^  The  Political  Infiuence  of  the  Jewish 
Race  in  Europe.*  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  power  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  English,  and  of  M.  Oambetta  in  French 
politics,  and  the  growing  Hebraic  dominance  in  Russia,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cities  like  Odessa,  Germany  itself  would  hardly 
have  b^n  the  Germany  of  to-day  but  for  the  exertions,  with 
pen  and  tongue,  of  such  Liberal  politicians  as  Jacoby,  Sonne- 
mann,  and,  above  all,  Edward  Lasker,  the  natural  leader  ”  of 
the  National  Liberals.  A  good  biography  of  Lasker,  who  is 
not  yet  fifty  years  of  age,  and  who,  it  is  not  generally  known, 
qpent  a  short  time  in  England,  and  contemplated  settling  here 
as  a  barrister,  would  of  itself  be  of  great  value  to  Germany  at 
the  present  time. 

The  letter  in  the  Timet  on  the  Eastern  Question  and  the 
Trea^  of  Paris,  signed  X,*’  and  which  was  set  out  with  so 
much  prominence  and  effect,  is  ascribed  variously  to  Lord 
Granville,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Lord  Hartington. 

Mr.  Punch  ought  not  to  borrow  old  jokes,  or  even  to  repro¬ 
duce  jokes  which,  although  not  borrowed,  are  yet  old.  This 
week  he  has  a  pleasantry  about  fashion  outstripping  herself  by 
stripping  herself,  which  was  made  in  pretty  much  the  same 
woMs  by  Mrs.  Thiale  long  ago,  and  may,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  have  been  made  many  times  before  and  since. 
About  a  week  ago  he  told  a  very  amusing  story  about  a  Paris 
dressmaker  advismg  an  English  lady  to  **  Take  out  the  wad¬ 
ding/*  which  he  had  already  told  in  his  own  pages,  and  in  the 
very  same  words,  or  nearly  so,  at  least  once  before. 

How  grateful  we  should  be  for  living  in  a  city  governed  by 
vestries !  But  for  this  many  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Regent 
Street  might  not  now  be  able,  without  the  trouble  or  cost  of 
travel,  to  realise  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr.  Everts,  the  new  American  Secretary  of  State,  gives  up  a 
very  large  professional  income  for  the  modest  official  salary  which 
the  United  States  system  allows.  The  sacrifice  is  the  more  to 
his  honour,  as  he  has  a  family  of  eleven  children.  He  is  said 
to  be  making  some  20,000/.  a  year  by  his  profession. 

Lieut-Col.  Scratchley,  of  the  Engineers,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  authorities  not  only  to  report  on  the  coast  de¬ 
fences  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  but  to  carry  out  such  de¬ 
fences  as  have  already  been  determined  upon  by  the  Victoria 
Government.  Colonel  Scratchley  knows  Australia  well,  and 
is  well  known  as  an  able  Imperial  officer,  in  whom  the  colonists 
can  put  their  trust.  Colonel  Scratchley  has  no  fame  which 
does  not  rest  upon  official  capacity  and  professional  skill,  and 
the  appointment  to  the  responsible  post  just  conferred  reflects 
credit  on  all  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

The  Cambridge  crew  have  had  nearly  a  week's  practice  on 
the  tideway.  Oxford  do  not  come  to  Putney  till  Monday 
next  Cambridge  are,  to  look  at,  much  the  same  as  last  year 
externally.  With  the  same  stroke  and  five  other  old  oars, 
their  style  is  the  same  as  before,  and  they  are  well  together,  as 
they  were  last  year.  They  have  their  last  year's  faults  of 
feather  under  water  and  slowness  in  recovery.  The  two  new 
men,  J.  C.  Fenn  of  Trinity,  and  B.  Hoekyns  of  Jesus,  are  each  of 
them  weaker  men  and  worse  oars  than  H.  E.  Rhodes  and  B. 
Brancker  of  Jesus,  who  are  the  absent  members  of  last  year's 
crew.  Calculating  by  this,  Cambridge  are  likely  to  be  a  trifie 
slower — perhaps  two  lengths— over  the  course  than  they  were 
last  year.  Oxford  were  beaten  then  from  want  of  uniform 
action,  not  from  lack  of  good  material.  Their  merit  this  year 
depends  upon  how  far  they  row  in  time ;  in  material  they  are 
better  men  taken  all  round  than  Cambridge.  Two  weeks  ago 


they  were  very  uneven,  but  they  have  been  falling  into  time 
more  and  more  each  day.  They  row  long,  and  avoid  the  two 
salient  Cantab  faults  of  bad  feather  and  slow  hands.  If  they 
go  on  as  well  as  they  have  begun,  they  are  Qot  unlikely  to  be 
favourites  by  the  day  of  the  race.  The  public  go  chiefly  by 
looks,  and  if  Oxford  can  row  in  good  time  by  the  end  of  next 
week  they  will  not  lack  friends.  Meantime,  while  the  result 
depends  not  upon  present  individual  merit  of  the  two  crews, 
but  upon  the  future  collective  merit  or  demerit  of  Oxford,  it  is 
sheer  gambling  to  bet  until  Oxford  have  had  more  practice  on 
the  Putney  water.  At  present  the  race  stands  for  8.25  a.m.  on 
the  24th,  to  be  rowed  on  the  flood  tide,  unless  both  presidents 
should  agree  to  row  on  the  ebb. 

The  number  of  the  registered  merchant  vessels  of  Germany 
(exclusive  of  Austria),  which  in  1875  was  4,995,  is,  according 
to  the  last  statistics  of  December,  1876,  just  published  by  the 
Berlin  Rdchs-Anzeigery  now  5,174.  Hamburg,  in  1875,  sent 
out  429  registered  merchant  ships.  In  the  same  year,  the 
regular  number  of  the  crews  of  the  German  mercantile  marine 
in  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  was  42,424  men.  A  great 
many  seamen,  natives  of  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Prussia,  still  take  service,  however, 
by  preference,  on  board  English  and  American  vessels,  owing 
to  the  higher  pay.  The  popular  dialect  of  Nether  Germany 
forming  an  easy  transition  to  the  English  tongue,  these  men  of 
Saxon  and  Frisian  origin  rapidly  become  Anglicised  in  their 
ways  and  mannera  In  physical  aspect  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  Englishmen. 

The  Revue  Hietorique  publishes  a  minute  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  concerning  the  observance  of  Sunday.  It  is  so 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  also  has  so  direct  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Sabbatarian  question,  as  to  be  worth  reproducing. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  divine  law,’*  writes  the  Emperor,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  man,  who  has  wants  on  Sundays  as  much  as  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  from  working  on  Sunday  to  giun  his  bread. 
Government  could  not  impose  such  a  law  unless  it  gave 
bread  gratis  to  those  who  have  none.  God  has  imposed  on 
men  an  obligation  to  labour,  since  without  labour  He  has  not 
allowed  them  to  gather  any  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  He 
has  willed  that  they  should  work  every  day,  since  He  has 
given  them  wants  which  every  day  make  themselves  felt 
afresh.  We  must  distinguish  in  what  the  clergy  prescribe,  be¬ 
tween  laws  which  are  truly  religious  laws  and  obligations 
which  have  been  imagined  only  with  the  view  of  extending  the 
authority  of  ministers  of  religion.  The  observance  of  fasting 
on  Friday  and  of  resting  on  Sunday  are  only  secondary 
and  insignificant  rules.  What  essentially  concerns  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Church  is,  not  to  injure  social  order,  not  to 
do  evil  to  one's  neighbour,  not  to  abuse  liberty.  ...  I 
am  the  authority,  and  I  grant  to  my  people  once  for  all  permis¬ 
sion  not  to  interrupt  their  work.  The  more  they  work  the 
less  vice  there  will  be.  .  .  .  If  I  had  to  meddle  with  these 
matters,  I  would  be  rather  disposed  to  order  that  on  Sundays, 
except  during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  the  shops  should  be 
open  and  the  workmen  at  their  work.  When  one  casts  a  glance 
over  the  various  classes  which  compose  society,  one  feels  that 
Sunday's  rest  is  harmful  rather  than  useful ;  one  sees  in  how 
many  arts  and  how  many  trades  this  interruption  of  labour 
produces  troublesome  results.  Society  does  not  make  up  a 
contemplative  order.  Some  legislators  have  wished  to  make 
it  a  convent  of  monks,  and  apply  to  it  rules  which  only  suit  a 
cloister.  Since  men  eat  every  day,  they  ought  to  he  allowed  to 
work  every  day.** 

The  musical  movement  among  the  Metropolitan  Police  is 
said  to  be  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  rink-mania,  and 
will  doubtless  prove  as  successful.  The  chief  difficulty  that 
the  members  of  the  force  experience  is  the  choice  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  practice  and  solace  when  on  their  lonely  rounds. 
The  violin  is  too  delicate  for  use  in  ordinary  London  weather ; 
and  although  many  policemen,  from  their  Celtic  origin,  would 
prefer  the  bagpipe  to  anything  else,  it  would  prove  intolerable,  if 
not  fatal,  to  listeners  of  sensitive  nerves  after  midnight.  But 
cannot  ingenuity  invent  a  hdton  which  would,  when  required, 
be  convertible  into  a  flute.  In  that  case,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
case,  the  programme  of  at  homes  ’*  in  the  High  Life  Below 
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Stairs  of  the  future  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  **  cold  swarrj, 
consisting  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with  the  usual  trimmiugs,” 
selections  from  Beetho?en  and  Offenbach  bj  Policeman  X. 

]Vlr.  Austin  Dobson's  new  volume  of  poems,  *  Proverbs  in 
Porcelain,’  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will  probablj  appear 
in  May.  It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Jules  Verne’s  late  romance,  <  Michel  StrogofT,’ is  to  be  drama¬ 
tised,  and  produced  at  the  Od^on  during  the  Paris  Ezhibidon 
of  next  year. 

Itegnault’s  Ls  Jouew  will  be  revived  in  about  ten  days  at 
the  Th^tre  Fran9aia. 

Jhme,  a  three-act  comedy,  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Use,  will  follow 
Pt/gmalioH  and  Oalatea  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  a  few 
weeks. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema’s  pictures  for  this  year’s 
Academy  will  be  the  Four  Seasons,  treated  in  four  piuntings. 

The  Spectator f  in  noticing  a  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by 
Mr.  Morse,  of  Boston,  observed  last  week  that  there  were 
already  two  lives  of  Hamilton— one  by  his  son,  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Renwick,  the  latter  published  in  1841.  The  Spectator 
has  forgotten  a  more  recent  and  a  very  well-written  biography 
of  Hamilton,  that  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Hiethmiiller,  published  in  1864 
by  Messrs.  !^11  and  Daldy. 

A  new  Persian  paper  has  just  been  started  in  Teheran,  called 
Puz  Nameh  I  Hnii,  It  might  very  well  adopt  for  motto  this 
sentence,  from  the  *  Lettres  Persanes  ’  of  Montesquieu 

Nous  sommes  n4s  dans  un  royaume  florissant ;  mala  nous 
n’avoDS  pas  cm  que  ses  homes  fussent  celles  de  nos  connais- 
sances,  et  que  la  lumi^re  orientals  dfft  seule  nous  eclairer.” 

Joseph  Autran,  the  French  Academician,  has  just  died  at 
Marseilles,  of  apoplexy,  aged  64.  His  *  Poemes  de  la  Mer  * 
made  some  noise  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  are  not 
without  merit,  possessing,  as  they  do,  a  certain  spontaneity 
and  eloquence  of  interpretation.  His  last  work,  *  La  Legends 
des  Paladins,’  appeared  during  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
was  inspired  by  sympathy  for  his  country’s  sufferings. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL, 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Malls  to  the  Meditarraosan, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Orisntal  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  despatdi  their  Steamers  from  8outhampt<m,  vii  the  Soea  CaaaL 
every  Thur^y,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Malls,  every  Monday. 

Oflloes— 133  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C.,  and  35  Ooekspnr  Street,  B.W. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X  (Iktahlished  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  Iil7  PaU  Mall,  &W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Maaafw. 


^HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loos  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  _ 

/GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL.' 
asermarus  (  Tnerw  v  iinnrkirvrRr.f>. 


Tyj-ABKIAGE  with  a  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER. 

“  Neither  ehalt  thou  take  a  Wife  to  her  StMer  to  oex  her,  beside  the  other— VS 
uxR  urmiM.’*— Lev.  xvlil.  18. 

1.  A  marriage  thus  permitted  by  the  Law  of  God  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  man. 

3.  It  is  not  prohlUted  in  any  drllised  State  except  England. 

8.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Queen  in  her  Australian  dominions. 

4.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  moral  senss  of  the  community. 

5.  Its  legalisation  is  persistently  demanded. 

6.  The  House  of  Commons,  representing  Oie  Nation,  has  seven  ttmee  pamed 

Biiu  for  the  Marriage  by  large  majorities.  In  1869  by  a  majority 

of  99. 

7.  The  House  of  Lords  in  1870  rejected  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  only 

being  16  Bishops  voting  or  pairing  for  the  maintensnoe  of  a  prohihition 
not  imposed  by  Scrlptore. 

8.  The  Signatures  to  Petitions  in  favour  have  been  1,763,610  against  180,611  In 

opposition,  or  nearly  10  to  1. 

T.  PATNTER  ALLEN,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association, 

31  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

Tieasnrer— G.  M.  Stobt,  Esq.,  88  London  Wall,  E.C. 
Bankers-Memrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  *  Co. 
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REDTJCHOir  OP  TARIPP  OR  TEIE&BAMS  TO  AMERICA. 


ANGLO -AMERICM  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

The  CHARGE  for  the  TRANSMISSION  of  MESSAGES  by  the  CABLES  of  the  ANGLO-AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY  (Limited)  to  NEW  YORK  and  CANADA  ia  now  REDUCED  to 

ONE  SHELLING  PEE  WOED. 
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STREET,  London,  or  at  any  Postal  Telegraph  Office. 


General  Offices  of  the  Company.  26  Old  Broad  Street,  London.  E.G. 

March  1,  1877. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON. 


"VTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  on  Wednesday, 

iAi  2Sth  of  April  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  ELECT  EXAMINERS  in 


the  following  Departments 


ExamineHships. 

Salaries. 

Arts  and  Science. 

{Each.) 

Two  in  Classics  . 

,.  200/.  1 

Two  in  The  English  Language, 

[  120/.  1 

Literature,  and  History . . 

Two  in  The  French  Language  . , . 

.  100/.  1 

Two  in  The  German  Language  . 

.  50/.  1 

Two  in  The  IMrew  Text  of  the' 
Otd  Testament,  the  Greek  Text 
qf  the  New  Testament,  the 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  Serivture  History  . 

Two  in  Logie  and  Moral  Philo- 

•  50/.  1 

•op^ . 

Present  Examiners. 

Prof.  Paley,  M.A. 

Dr.  Lconhaid  Schmitz,  FJl.S.E. 
Rev.  Prof.  Brewer,  M.A. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A. 


I^of.  Buchheim,  Ph.D. 
Vacant. 


Rev.  Canon  Perowne,  D.D. 
Vacant. 


Prof.  Baynes,  LL.D. 

Prof.  Jcvons,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


Two  in  Maihematies  and  Natu-  )  onni  1  Prof.  Henrici,  Ph.D.,  F.RB. 
ml  PhOosopkv  . f  1  Rev.  Prof.  Townsend,  M  Jl.,  PJI.S. 

Two  in  Experimental  PMtosophp.  .1001.  |  B^^fste^rt,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

m _ «HWM  i  Prof.  Rosooe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Two  In  Chemistry . 2001.  \  ^  j  Ph.D.,  P.R.S. 

Two  in  Botany  and  VeaeUtble  ]  ...  ]  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A. 

PkysMagy . i  ’***  t  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Esq.,  M.D.,  PJRJS. 

Im  rt  ■  II fn  .11  y .  -I n  f n  fn  iTn  TK/  i  Prof.  EdwsTd  Hnll,  Bf.A.,  F.R.S. 

Two  In  Qeology  and  Palmontology  .  751.  j  ^  p 

Laws. 

Two  in  Equity  and  Beal  Property  )  «a|  /  A.  B.  Miller,  Bsq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

Lose . f  t  Vacant. 

Two  in  Common  Law  and  Law )  f  Alfred  Wills,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Q.C. 

and  Principles  qf  Evidence, . . .  J  *’  (  Vacant. 

Two  in  OonstUutional  History  qf\  o.,  f  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy,  M.A. 

England . .  I  t  Vacant. 

Mbdicine. 

Two  In  Medicine . 150/.  \  ?  w  a 


Two  in  Constitutional  History  qf  I 
England . . .  i 


Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy,  M.A. 
Vacant. 


Two  In  Surgery  . 150/. 

Two  in  Anatomy . 100/. 

Two  in  Physiology .  100/. 

Two  in  Comparative  Anatomy 
smdioology  . 

Two  in  Obstetric  Medicine .  75/. 

Two  in  Materia  Medica  and )  ... 
Fharmaceutical  Chemistry  . . . .  j 


,  f  Prof.  Wilson  Fox,  M.D. ,  F.R.S. 

*  t  C.  Murchison,  Esq.,  M.D.,LL.D.,  F.B.8. 
( J.  Cooper  Forster,  Biq.,  M.B. 

t  W.  Sovory,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

]  Q.  W.  Ciulendor,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

‘  t  Prof.  Cumow,  M.D. 

(  Prof.  Ratherford,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

‘  t  Vacant. 

f  Q.  J.  Allman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  FJR.S. 
'  1  Vacant. 

r  J.  Hall  Davis,  Esq..  M.D. 

•  t  Prof.  W.  S.  Playfair,  M.D. 

j  T.  L.  Brunton,E8q.,M.D.,D.So.,F.R.S. 

*  I  Prof.  Sydney  Ringer,  M.D. 

,  ]  Vacant. 

•  \  Vacant. 

I  Wm.  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,D.C.L.,  FJI.S. 

’  ( John.'Simon,  £^.,  O.B.,D.CJi.,F.RJ3. 

f  T.  R.  Fraser,  Esq..  M.D. 

’  ( Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 


Two  in  Forensic  Medicine .  50/.  | 

Two  in  Hygiene^  Medicine  tn  re-  \ 

lotion  to  the  origin  and  pre- 1  /  Wm.  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F JI.S. 

wntton  of  Diseases^  and  Vital  [  ( John.'Simon,Biq.,O.B.,D.CJi.,F.RJ3. 

BtisHsties . ) 

Sil  mi  /T.R.Pn«er.E»i..M.D. 

^.0^7!!^.'. .  "f )  IkluglM  oklton, C.B.,  F3.S. 

The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-eligiblo,  and  intend  to  offer  themselves  for 
rejection. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of 
their  qualifloations  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  March  27th. 
It  is  piutionlarly  desir^  by  the  Senate  that  no  pononal  aiiplicaUon  of  any  kind 
be  made  to  its  i^ividoal  Members. 

UnlTerslty  of  London,  By  order  of  the  Senate, 

Burlington  Gardens,  W.  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D., 

March  6, 1877.  Registrar. 


rilHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (founded  1851).— 

-L  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  earnestly  solicited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  at  Two 
o’clock ;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thubsdays,  at  the  same 
Hour. 

Hon.  TreMorar— Geo.  T.  Hebtslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  KW. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Oourrs  U  Oo.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  ooUeeted.  Money  received  on  depoitti.' 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  OU  Brood  Street,  B.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  SZCHANGB  REVIEW,’* 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  h  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Bankers  — ROB  A  RTS,  LUBBOCK,  &  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


4  2  F  O  U  L  T  B  T. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  ooveting  the  WHOLE  LIFS. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITBD. 

•PI  nnn  ^  Kmed,  with  Ubml  ollowanoes  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
Ai  A  jvUU  of  £3  coTering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportioa* 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annnal  Premiums,  irrespective  of  oooapation.  Portioipatioii  i» 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITBD, 

42  POULTRY. 


Prospectuses,  die..  Free. 


W.  BURR,  F.8.8.,  Managing  Director. 


“  Macnlven  &  Cameron’s  Pens  are  the  best.” — Publie  Opinion. 

*'  1,200  Newspapers  reoommend  them.” — The  Oraphic,  Feb.  SO,  1875. 

**  They  are  the  best  Pens  invented,  and  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  the  Patentees 
to  state  the  tact.”—  Shrewsbury  Jommai. 

THE  WAVEELEY  PEN. 

“They  are  a  treasure.”— ^Stondarci. 

JUST  OUT, 

No.  3  HINDOO  PEN. 

Beyond  question  the  best.'*— Jfr/gA/on  Times. 

One  Shilling  per  Box.  Bold  by  all  Booksellers.  Is.  Id.  per  post. 

“  They  oome  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

Patentees :  MACNIVEN  dt  CAMERON.  Edinburgh  :  28-83  Blair  Street. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  PREPARED  COCOA.  1^ 

MARAVILLA  COCOA,|i 

Sola  Froprietori— TATLOB  BB0THEB8,  London. 

The  Oloibe  says “  Taylor  Brothers’  Mararllla  Cocoa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
sucoess,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  Market.” 

Sold  in  tin-lined  Faoketa  only,  by  all  Grooera. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

fAN  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

W  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nerveo* 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  KibeT* 

M.D.,  FJ2.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 

TfiARlTI  to  EARTH.  — The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-I— d  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  oondnot  Fonerals  npon  the  principle  recently, 
advocated  in  “  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  all  prooe^iion,  and  without  tl^ 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Afl 
that  is  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Barth  I® 

Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 
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PEUDENTIAL  ASSTJEANCE  COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICES  :-62  LUDQATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

SUMMARY  of  QUINQUENNIAL  REPORT,  for  the  Period  ending  December  31, 1876. 


In  Taluing  the  biuineM  of  the  Company  for  the  period  ending  1871,  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Ifortality,  with  8  per  cent,  interest,  was  adopts  for  both 
Brandias.  Binoe  that  time  the  Institnte  of  Aetnaziee  hare  published  the  rsenlt 
of  its  investigations  into  the  mortality  existing  among  assured  livee,  and  the 
Directors,  desirons  to  obtain  the  latMt  experience  on  the  subject,  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  deciding  to  adopt  the  result  of  such  experience  for  the 
Taluation  of  the  Ordinary  Branch. 

The  only  question  requiring  any  serious  consideration  on  their  part  was  the 
rate  of  intezest  which  should  be  assumed  in  the  calculations,  and  ^ter  mature 
deliberation  on  the  subject,  the  Directors  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  rate  used  on 
the  previous  occasion,  rls.,  8  per  cent.,  and  they  therefore  instructed  the  j 
Actuary  of  the  Ordinary  Branch  to  value  his  poUdee  by  the  Institnte  Hu  8  per 
cent.  Table,  and  with  pure  premiums  only. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  these  principles  will  be  to  increase  the  amoxmt 
required  to  be  held  in  reserve  to  a  very  considerabie  extent. 

In  the  Industrial  Branch,  the  Directors  have,  for  some  years,  recorded  their 
own  mortality  experience,  but  they  hesitated  to  use  this  until  the  results  shall 
have  been  confirmed  by  still  further  exiierionoe,  and  they  thought  it  nnadrisablc 
to  adopt  a  table  of  mortality  which  had  not  been  made  public. 

The  various  published  Tables  of  Mortality  were  compared  with  the  Prudential 
experience,  and  finding  that  Dr.  Farr's  English  Life  Table  (No.  8)  very  cloeely 
i4>proxlmated  to  their  own  experience,  they  preferred  using  it  for  the  present 
lunation ;  and  they  were  farther  induced  to  adopt  this  table  from  the  fact 
that  the  results  were  deduced  from  the  mortality  of  the  population  at  large. 

The  instructions  to  the  Actuary  of  the  Industrial  Branch  were,  therefore,  to 
value  by  the  English  life  Table  (No.  8),  with  3  per  cent,  interest. 

The  Directors  have  had  under  consideration  the  anomalous  results  which 
would  be  produced  by  classifying  tlie  ages  in  the  Industrial  Branch  according 
to  the  usual  methods ;  and  it  was  ther^ore  resolved  to  adopt  a  different  system, 
keeping  the  policies  issued  in  each  year  distinct,  and  making  a  separate  valua* 
tion  for  each  year  of  issue. 

They  further  instructed  the  Actuary  to  make  separate  valuations  for  male 
and  female  lives,  and,  as  the  first  policies  were  issued  by  the  Company  in 
the  year  1883,  involved  the  enormous  labour  of  fifty  separate  valuations. 
He  was  also  instructed,  not  merely  to  exclude  negative  values,  but  to  provide 
a  positive  liability  for  every  single  policy  in  force.  This  has  been  done. 

The  reports  of  the  Actuaries  show  that  while  the  Assurance  Funds  on  Slst 
December,  1876,  amounts  to .  £869,389 


In  acquiring  and  oarrying  on  sadi  a  business  as  this,  heavy  expense  most 
neoessarily  be  ineurted.  The  cost  of  aoquiring  the  boriness  Is  met  by  the  oen* 
dition  of  the  Policy  stipulating  that  less  than  the  full  sum  amazed  shall  be  par. 

able  if  death  occur  during  the  first  year  of  assuranee ;  thus  leviving  in - ihtr 

form  the  practice  of  requiring  an  entrance  fee.  The  oost  of  coMuoting  the 
bnsiitessis  met  by  chuging  materially  higher  rates  of  premium  than  in  the 
Ordinary  Branch.  Again,  it  is  found  by  experienoe  that  many  of  these  R)lklss 
are  allowed  to  liqme  after  short  periods ;  thus,  of  the  Polioies  that  were  existing 
at  the  date  of  the  last  Valuation,  five  years  ago,  about  68  per  osnt.  only  are  now 
in  force. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  these  peculiarities  to  show  why  the  methods  of 
i  valuation  in  common  use,  and  whirii  alone  vrere  oontemi^ted  by  the  Life 
Assuranoe  Companies  Aot,  are  in  my  judgment  not  apjdicable  to,  and  riionld 
not  have  been  required  for,  such  a  bustness  as  this.  Nevertheleos,  In  obedienoe 
to  the  law,  the  enormous  labour  has  been  gone  through  of  a  careful 

and  detailed  Valuation  of  the  more  than  two  millions  and  a-half  of  Policies 
comprised  in  this  branch.  The  sums  assured  and  premiums  have  been  valued 
by  the  English  Life  Table  No.  t  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  from  the  vatoe  of 
the  premiums  deductions  have  been  made  to  provide  for  future  expenses  and 
profits.  The  deduction  has  been  each  as  to  make  a  reserve  for  all  Polioies  of 
five  years’  standing  on  lives  above  80  years  of  age,  equivalent  to  the  result  of  a 
pure  premium  valuation.  For  the  remaining  Aaniranoes,  a  deductloo  has  bean 
made  from  the  value  of  the  premiums  sulficimt  to  provide  an  actual  reserve  for 
every  sinrie  Policy  in  force.  The  rata  of  deduction  averages  more  tlum  43  per 
cent.,  and  in  no  case  is  less  than  38  per  cent. 

Of  the  ample  suffo'ency  of  these  reserves,  no  one  conversant  with  the  subject 
can  have  the  slightest  doubt.  As  a  further  precaution,  however,  yon  have 


The  Reserves  required  are— 

Ordinary  Branch  .  £401,838 

Industrial  Branch .  886,736 


vide  a  bonus  of  281  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid  during  the  quinquennium  on 
the  participating  Policies,  a  rate  of  bonus  whi(^  but  few  of  your  contemporaries . 
can  equal  or  surpass. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  yon  on  the  soundness  of  the 
Company’s  financial  condition. 

I  am,  Oentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  fiarvant, 

ARTHUR  H.  BAILET. 

7  Royal  Exchange,  Slst  February,  1877. 

The  full  Reports  of  the  Actuaries,  Messrs.  T.  0.  Dewey  and  W.  Hughes,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Chief  Ofllce,  or  from  any  of  tlM  Agents  of  the 
Company. 


£761,871 


Showing  a  surplus  of  .  £107,688 

The  Directors  have  submitted  the  reports  of  their  Actuaries  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bailey,  to  whose  important  report  they  b^  to  draw  special  attention. 

During  the  five  years  the  premium  income  of  the  Company  has  increased 
from  £848,978  18z.  6<f.  to  £1,063,831  14«.  4d.,  showing  an  increase  of 
£714,848  18s.  104. 

The  Assuranoe  Fund,  notwithstaiuling  the  charges  incurred  for  extension  ex¬ 
penses,  has  been  increased  from  £384,438  13z.  Id.  to  £868,401  8«.  id.,  showing  an 
Licrease  of  £818,963  12s.  84. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Share  and  Policvholders  to  be  informed  that  the 
Valuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Company  has  been  completed  in  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  closing  the  books  on  Slst  December,  1876,  and  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  contracts  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  was  17,913,  and  in 
the  Industrial  Branch  3,643,668,  the  operation  is  one  totally  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  Life  Assurance,  and  tt^ifles  in  an  unmistakable  manner  to  the  elfloi- 
ency  of  the  staff  of  the  Company. 

In  oonoluslon,  the  Directors  again  oongratulatc  the  various  connexions  of  the 
Company  upon  its  present  satisfactory  oondltion,  and  assure  them  that  the  very 
cautious  pruicipics  which  have  hitherto  g^ded  them  will  continue  to  animate 
them  in  the  future,  and  they  rely  on  the  oordial  co-operation  of  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  its  welfare  to  help  to  advanoo  the  Ck>mpany  to  a  still  greater  position 
of  prosp^ty. 

To  THK  DIIUBCTORS  OF  THK  PRUDETTIAL  ASStTRANCI  COMPAWT. 

Okxtlkicxx, 

The  Quinquennial  Valuation  of  the  liabilities  of  your  Company,  to  the  Slst 
December,  1876,  a  work  far  surpassing  In  magnitude  any  similar  omration  in 
thft  history  of  Life  Assurance  in  this  country,  has  been  completed.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work,  I  have  from  time  to  time  inspected  the  various  operations, 
and  have  now  had  submitted  to  me  the  results. 

The  business  of  the  Clompany  is  divided  into  two  branches,  called  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  ”  and  the  **  Industrial.”  These  are  henceforth,  in  pursuance  of  powers 
which  have  been  obtained  for  that  purpose,  to  be  worked  independently  of  each 
other,  separate  accounts  being  kept  for  each. 

^le  total  premium  income  of  the  Polideo  in  force  on  the  Slst  December,  1876, 
was  £1,063,831  per  annum. 

Of  this,  £83,348  belongs  to  the  Ordinary,  £980,876  to  the  Industrial  Branch. 

Of  the  former  premiums,  about  62  per  cent,  are  payable  (annually,  the  re¬ 
mainder  half-yearly,  quarterly,  and  in  a  few  cases  monthly.  The  whole  of  the 
premiums  of  the  Industrial  Branch  are  payable  weekly. 

The  liabiiities  of  the  Ordinary  Branch  have  been  estimated,  as  explained  in 
Mr.  Hughes’s  Report,  the  Assurances  by  ahat  is  technically  termed  an  Hu  3  per 
Cent.  Pure  Premium  Valuation,  the  Annuities  by  the  Government  Experience, 
also  at  8  per  cent,  interest.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  effect  of  these  processes 
is  to  subject  the  liabilities  to  a  very  stringent  test,  which  I  believe  that  the 
greater  number  of  ordinary  Life  Assuiwnce  Companies  could  not  bear. 

In  the  Industrial  Branch,  the  average  amount  assured  by  each  Policy  is 
£8  8s.  94.,  and  the  average  weekly  premium  rather  less  than  1§4. ;  the  average  rate 
of  premium  is  £4  7«.  lid.  per  oent.  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured.  Of  the  total 
premiums,  88  per  cent,  are  payable  on  Policies  that  have  been  issnei  daring  the 
last  five  years ;  and  of  the  remaining  17  per  cent.,  more  than  one-fourth  are  for 
assuranoe  on  lives  not  exceeding  18  years  of  age. 


BALANCE  SHEET  OP  'THE  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANOE  OOMPANT, 
on  the  Slst  DECEMBER,  1876. 

l/AB/£/r/JfS. 

£  A  4. 

Shareholders’ Capital . in,0f9  0  0 

Life  Assurance  Fund .  868,401  8  4 

Sickness  and  Assuranoe  Fund .  887  18  O 

Contingency  Fund,  created  at  Annual  Meeting,  April,  1873  .  16,096  0  0 

Leasehold  Redemption  Fund  . 3,000  0  0 


(Haims  under  Life  Polioies  admitted  but  not  ysi  paid 


jssm. 

Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United  Kingdom 
Loans  on  the  Company’s  Polideo . 

Investments . — 


£897,407  t  4 
9,860  11  » 


£906,767  18  1 


£  A  £. 
73473  18  6 
18486  6  • 


In  British  Government  Seonrities .  47436  18  11 

Indian  and  Colonial  ditto  .  74,610  8  1 

Foreign  ditto  .  16467  18  8 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debentnrs  Stock .  47486  8  8 

Ditto  Shares  (Prefscenoe  and  Ordinary) .  8481  11  4 

'Trust  Funds  Certificates .  30431  10  0 

Freehold  Ground  Rents  .  176418  18  B 

House  Property  (Freehold  and  Leasdzold) . . .  188,488  3  10 

Life  and  other  Interests  and  Revovions . «...  87,149  8  • 

Fumiture  and  Fittings  (Head  and  Brandi  Offices) .  11400  18  4 

Loans  upon  Personal  Seonrity  . 80,866  18  9 

Loan  on  Borough  Rates  . . . .  8,640  0  • 

Mortgage  of  Reversions  . 6408  18  1 

Agents’  Balanoes .  48,899  6  9 

Outstanding  Premiums .  8473  1  10 

Ditto  Interest  and  Rents  .  6,166  18  f 

Amount  due  from  Offiolal  Liquidator  od  International  Society  ..  34416  16  3 

Deposits  at  Three  Months’  notice .  38,000  0  0 

Ca^— On  Deposit . £10,000  0  0 

In  hand  and  on  current  ooooant .  80,996  7  11 

-  40480  8  11 

£906.767  18  1 

We  have  exaznlned  the  foregoing  Aocoimts,  find  them  to  be  oorrsot,  and  hsreky 
confirm  the  same.  We  have  also  seen  and  examined  the  various  securities. 


13th  February,  1877. 


JAMES  ALLAN80N,  1 
ROBERT  BARNES,  / 

JAMES  GILLMAN,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  REID,  1  rji-ctora. 

H.  J.  GIBBINS,  ; 

HENRY  HARBEN,  Bseident  Diiector. 
W.  J.  LANCASTER,  Secretary. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET. 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

Ths  BladM  are  all  of  the  flnMt 
Steal. 

Lincb  ifory  handlea  . perdoi. 


do.  '  do. 
do.  do. 
do.  do. 
do.  do. 
do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 
do.  do. 
do.  do. 
do.  do. 


Do.  oleotro^Tered  handles 


to  balance 
do. 
do. 

extra  large 
African 
dlTer  ferrules 
sHrer  blades 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Table 

DesMTt 

per  Pair 

S.  ' d. 

t.  d. 

t.  d. 

14  0 

11  0 

i  0 

18  0 

14  0 

7  0 

30  0 

15  0 

7  9 

36  0 

30  0 

8  0 

SO  0 

S3  0 

8  0 

88  0 

34  0 

9  6 

tf  0 

28  0 

10  8 

43  0 

15  0 

18  6 

43  0 

85  0 

15  0 

48  0 

85  0 

S3  0 

19  0 

7  6 

T]^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

ST  by  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue 
mtls  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  lUustrations  of  his  unrivalled 
Stock,  with  lists  of  Prioesand  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Ro<»ns  at  89  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1,  1  a,  f,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  8  Peny's  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London.  W. 


L  A  D  I  E  S’ 
BELTS, 
ELASTIC 
STOOEINQS, 

Jtc., 

MADE  TO  ANT 
MEASURE. 


ESTABLISHED  1808. 

SALMON,  ODY,  AND  CO., 

Inventors  and  Patentees  of  the 

SEIiF-ADJUSTlNG  TBUSS. 

To  his  late  Majesty  William  lY.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Army  and  Navy. 

N.B. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladlee. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measuremont,  post  free. 


•DOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prue  Medal  awards  at  Centennial  Blxhibition^  Philaddphiaf 
1876.  Aleo  at  Leedt  and  Manckeeter^  1875. 
J^OII^I^SS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"P^EST  for  PublicBuildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Bold  by  all  Famishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHBAFSIDB. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-L  TIONS.— The  Antotype  Company  are  prodnoers  of  Book  Illastratlons  by 
the  Antotype  and  Sawyer's  OoUotyM  Processes,  employed  by  thelimsteee  of  the 
British  Museum,  PalsBographioal,  Nomlsmatioal,  Bioy^  Oeographioal,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fao-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ra,  4o. 

For  (ermi  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  88  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bmp.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbb. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Offers  for  sale  below  cost  price  a  let  of  88  Imperial  Albums,  containing  fao> 
simile  reproductions  in  Permanent  Autotype  the  Drawings  of  the 

GREAT  MASTERS 

preeerred  in  the  National  Art  Oalleriei  of  Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan,  Bale, 
Venice,  and  Weimar.  The  published  price  of  the  4,134  examples  (all  choice 
proofc)  is  £854  10s.  The  collection  is  a  prise  for  any  amateur,  or  would  form  a 
handsome  gift  for  a  College  or  Institution  ;  price  of  the  sot,  £400.  Full  par* 
ttoulars  on  application  to  the  Manager,  86  Rathbone  Place,  W. 

AUTOTYPE  sopersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographio  Printing  by  pro* 
oeaes  which,  while  preserviDg  all  the  beanty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  l^m 
the  fatal  effects  of  fading ;  the  results  are  absolutely  permanent.  At  the  Auto* 
type  Fine  Art  Oallery  will  be  found 

A  SPLENDID  (XlLLBCnON  of  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS. 
THE  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDa 
TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUD10RUM. 

Examples  of  Antotype  Eeproductiona  from  the  Works  of  Povnter,  Ward, 
Sant,  Hardy,  Bowbotham,  Cave  Thomas,  Shields,  Ford  Madoz-Browa,  Blda, 
Pritchett,  *o.,Ao. 

The  Adtottpi  Compaxt  supplies  to  the  photographic  profeasion  the  nu* 
terials  for  the  production  of  PaaiCAjncNT  Portraits. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  msde  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daUy  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

_ Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. _ 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SORTIKO  TOUR  PAPBB8  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

**  Exceedingly  nseful.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  poet  free  from 
Henrj  Stone,  Mannfeoturer  end  Fetentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CTIANBOURNB  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exolaaire  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
reatoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUOH’S  PYRETIO  SALINE,  it  U  of  tbe  utmost 
importance  that  the  NAMB  and  TRADB  MABK  on  a  BUFF- 
OOLOUBBD  WBAPPBB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de* 
pendence  alone  can  placed. 

NOT!  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBORN  HILL.  LONDON. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotee  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnltiee ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  Induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  reoom* 
mended  as  a  desirable,  sale  mode  of  taking  strengthening  mediciDe.  The 
it,  id.  Bottle  contains  thirty*two  measured  doses.  Sold  by  most  (Riemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedinglv  fragrant,  and  espedallv 
nsefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglectea  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  3s.  6d.  each.  (Get  (Tracroft’a.) 

rpARAXACUM  and  PODOPHYLLIN.— A~fluid  combina- 

JL  tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  riight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  tbe  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shocldcrs.  at  the  chest  after  eating,  nnpleas  int  taste  in  the  month, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspepsia,  are  removed.  Taraxaenm  and  Podophyllln  Is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile.— Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenhaui-oonrt-road,  Loedon,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  labeL  Bottlea 
8s.  9<f.  and  4s.  6d.  Sold  by  all  cbeniists. 

IITHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTIX)  P  — 

*  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  id.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  p^ted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  Tbe  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  mleo. 
Cullen’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,"  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolonrs,  £10  10s. ;  **  Tbe  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  4,000  Bugravinga,  Ss.  8d.,  pock 
free  by  T.  OULLBTON,  Genealogist,  35  CMbonme  Street  (oomsr  of  St. 
Mwtin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  priMTs.  id. 
Livery  Button  Diec,  £3  3s.  Ciresta  engraved  on  silver  spoems  imd  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  azoles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orast,  ISs.  8d. 
Registered  letter,  id.  extra.  T.  OULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Fa^y,  35  Oranboume  Street  (oomsr  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

V.^  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Bnvelopee,  all  beantlf^y 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  tbe  Steel  Dm 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
35  Oranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  dl  18-carat,  Hall 

1^  marked.  The  moct  el^^nt  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£3  3s. ;  £H  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  8s. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle* 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
theprii^  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  OULLBTON,  8^  Engraver,  35  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martln’i 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 


If  Pbotonaphs  marked  Patent  AntotyiM  or  Patent  Chromotype  be  obtained 
by  the  publlo,  their  permanence  may  be  relied  on. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  86  RATHBONE  PLACE. 

General  Manager— W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Wo^— J.  B.  Sawtkr. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experlenoed  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchaaers,  when 
the  emargsndea  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
ezeontion  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinery, 
besldas  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purohssed  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small 

J-  -A.  IT’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REOBNT  STREET,  W. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is.;  Name  Plate, 
Is.  id. ;  Srt  of  Moveable  Numbers,  Ss.  id. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  OULLBTON,  35  Cranboume  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

Y'ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ^ityy 

▼  Ss.  id.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  id. 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  35  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  deecription,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
preMntations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  tbe  Royal  Family,  35  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Msde  Dishes,  and  Sanoet. 
Uautior.— Gannine  only  with  foo*slmile  of  Baron  Liebig’s lignatura  aouM 


QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  la,  £2  28., 

^  £3  8s.,  £4  4#.,  £5  it.,  £6  6<.,  and  £7  7t.  T.  CULLBTON,  25  Cranbouma 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Poet  Offloe  Orders  payable  at  Cranboome  Street. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

*  NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

% 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINQ  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &o. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Quids  extant)  Post  Free, 


STARTLING  NOVELTIES!!! 

(DBCRIFTITB  OATALOOUB  POflT  mn  OW  APPUCATIOX.) 

The  pabllc  are  reipectfally  inTltad  to  Inspect  the  new  **  OHnt  ”  poM  ftwelUrft  nneqaalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  renmrkaUy  low ;  the 
jewellery  is  beautifully  flnlahed ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  Is  Um 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Artioles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Bing,  set  with  either  rubles,  emeralds,  dUmoni<f,  Jm.  ;  elegant  drop  lar*ringB 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  reoei^  of  4«.  Sd.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Artioles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin ;  bloodstone  al^et  Bing ;  pair  of  eograTed  Sleere  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefoUy 
packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4s.  Sd.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  Oeneral  Post  Office,  to  B.  B.  Clarks. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen  can  alM  be  supplied  with  a  idngle  article  from  the  aboTS  at  It.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  Is  so  small  on  onr  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 

Inbllo  ia  Puckett,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  oer  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  eontalnlng;fsrdlfliirent  articles,  CTsry  one  of  which 
I  carefully  finished,  than  ia  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  utiole  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIOHXB  PRICBD  PAOKSTS  AT  7<.<<f.  AWD  III.  fid.  BACH,  BITHKR  LADT’S  OB  OBRTLBMAX’S. 

Opcaoxs  OP  THB  Prxsb.— Decidedly  good.”— Marrellous  how  it  is  produced  at  the  ptloe.” — **  Must  be  seen  to  be  belieTsd.”— **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.” — ” Deserres  great  praise.” — ”  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “Most  be  warmly  reoelTed  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  opproted  of  mil  bt  exchanged,  or  the  moneg  rttunied,  if  tent  bp  return  (fpott. 

HOnCK— Letters,  he.,  to  be  addressed  to  B.  Clarkb,  Manager,  **  Orine  ”  JeweUery  Company,  SfiA  New  Weston  St.,  London,  8.R—Jgenft  Wanted,  Libtral  fbnni. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 


SAI  N  SBU  RY’S 


LAVENDER  WATER. 

177  STBAXl),  and  at  the  Railway  Booketidls. 
JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O. 

LISTS  FBEE. 


^HE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  esneciallj  liable  to  Inflam- 

jL  mation,  oauaing  aoreoeaa  and  drynaas,  tiouing  and  irritation,  Inducing 
cough  and  aflOcting  the  roioe.  For  theee  symptoms  uaa  glyoerlna  in  tha  form 
of  juiubea.  Olyoerlne,  in  these  agreeable  oonfeotlons,  being  m  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exdted  by  the  act  of  auddng,  becomes  aotirely 
healing,  fid.  and  li.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  Ifi  stamps),  and  tins,  Ia  fid.,  labaUed 
**  Jambs  Eppi  h  Co.,  Homosopathio  Chemista,  48  Thraadnsedle  Street,  and 
170  Piooadilly,  London.” 

AMIBICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY»S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  moat  delldoua  and  raluable  ariiola.”— Stnndard. 

**  The  Oaraoaa  Ooooa  of  such  ohoioe  quality.”— Food,  Water,  and  Air,  adited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


HIGHIiANT) 

WHISKY. 

The  PEBFECTIOX  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

Wholeaale  of  the  SOLE  PB0PBIET0B8. 

GREENLEES  BROTHERS,  1  Oreabam  Buildings,  London,  B.C. : 

DistiUeries,  Argyleshire. 

OF  ALL  RETAILERS. 

KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  h  CX).  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
IVofeasion,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  pnrpoaea  la  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

"I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatlo  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whlaky  must  ha  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well* 
matured,  and  of  very  exodlent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  fM  full 
oonfidenoe  in  the  purity  and  quidi^  of  this  Whisky.” 

JO  QT.  TITOHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

"CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  ezoda  all  Other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth;  price  la.  fid.  per  bottle. 

<*AaXXA  AMABELIiA  » 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  is.  per  bottle. 

"toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

beantifnlly  Parfnmed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  (Themists  and  Perfnmers. 


FRY'S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  ralue  to  inraUds  who  wish  to  arold  rich  artlolea  of  diet. 

”  Which  reeUy  consists  of  Ooooa  Nibs  deprlTed  of  the  anperfloous  oil.”— /bed, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Haewll. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  a  FRY*  BONa 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  HAQNESU 

For  over  tO  yean  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Iddity  of  tlie  Stomaoh,  Heartbnm,  Headache,  Gont,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  DeUoete  Constitutions,  Ladles, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

17J  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON :  and  of  aU  Chemkte  thro(«liont 

the  world. 


RUPTURBa— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

riTHITE’S  MOO-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  800  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  moet  efleetlTo  Inventioa 
n  the  onratiTa  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  um  of  the  steel  spring,  so  oftea 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  reqnisite  rasiating  powsr  is  snppUadby  theMOO«MAIM  PAD  end 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  end  cloaenem  that  it  cannot  be 
deteotedjUid  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  deeoriptive  oiroular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  nmai  (which  oannot  faU  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,ontheolronmfer«Me 
of  the  body  two  laohes  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  JS8  Piooadilly,  London. 

Single  Trn«,  Ifii.,  Ila,  Jfii.  fid.,  and  fill.  fid. ;  poatage  free.  Doable  dIMo, 
fils,  fid.,  43«.,  and  bit,  fid.;  postage  free,  timbillioal  ditto,  43s.  and  fits.  fid. ; 
postage  free. 

Fost*offloe  Orders  to  be  made  payaMe  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  Plooedllly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

17«LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac.,  for 

XLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  oasea  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLINO  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  fim.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  end 
era  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Moe,  4s.  fid.,  7s.  fid.,  10s.,  and  Ifis. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  Jtfi  Piooadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Multitudes 

suffering  under  a  oomidioatlon  of  disorders  might  obtain  relief  through 
these  healing  and  purifying  remediea,  which  ihonld  be  enmloyed  without  a 
day’s  delay.  When  the  weather  la  variable,  and  colda  and  influenias  are  preva¬ 
lent,  this  Ointment,  well  rubbed  upon  the  throat  and  cheat,  gives  the  greatest 
ease,  and  checka  all  tendency  to  infiammation  in  the  Inngi  and  other  organs. 
The  Pilia  asrist  the  curative  action  of  the  Ointment,  inasmuch  as  they  purify 
the  blood,  and  so  quicken  its  circulation  that  oongeation  ia  rendered  almoat 
impossible.  Holloway's  treatment  deals  moat  suooesifally,  too,  with  that  very 
troublesome  and  often  tedlotu  ailment,  indigestion,  which  is  the  bane  of  tbou- 
^ds,  from  overwork  and  fast  living  in  the  present  day. 


LAZENBY  A  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  menta.— B.  LAZENBY  *  SON,  iole]woprietors  of  the  oelehrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pidcles,  Sauc^  and  Oondiments  so  long  and  favourably 
diatingnisbed  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  publio  that  every  artiole  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  la  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadultarated.— 93  Wigmore  Btnth, 
Cavendish  Bqoare  (late  fi  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  sod  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  8.B. 

ARVEY’8  8ADCR— CAUTION.— The  edmirei*  of thi. 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  aaoh  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  *  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  ym 

**  £luabtth  Latenbg,** 


SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 

■»  - 

SLACK  S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINQTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  FUBB  SILVEB  OVBB  SIiAOK’S 
'NICKEL  8ILVEB. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIKID  AFPBABANOIC, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIF, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLING  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  OBSAT  YABISTT  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

CRUET-FBAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18<.  M.  to  120#. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12#. ;  DESSERT,  20#. ;  TABLE,  80#.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80#. ;  DESSERT,  20#.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  end  FORKS,  In  Mahogenj.  12  pair  Casea,  60#.  to  130#. 
FISH-BATTNO  KNTVBS,  In  Caee,  45#.  to  120#.  the  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185#.  to  250#. 

SETS  of  CUTLBBT,  1  Dozen  each  and  CABYERS,  75#.  to  120#. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70#.  to  800#. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  If#.  M.  to  8f#. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  8EBYICB. 


11  2  8|12  11  6|13  19  6 

^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

yj  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  znperior  method  of 
ELEOTRO-SILYERING.  bj  whioh  prooeee  goodz,  howerer  old,  oan  be  re* 
rilTered  equal  to  new.— Estimatez  giren  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  tABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality^  wappanted  not  to 

oome  looae  In  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  tid  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  18  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Capers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  hare  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  soperior  mannfao- 
tore  of  Table  Kniree.  Byery  blade  made  of  doable  sheer  steeL 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Erery  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Block  Fenders,  8#.  6d.  to  6#. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10«.  to  80#. 

Bright  Sted  and  Ormolu,  65#.  to  120#. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8#.  to  5#.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  6d.  to  60#. 

Improred  Coal- Dozes,  4#.  6d.  to  80#. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6d.  to  85#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45#.  to  95#. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9#.  6d.  to  80#. 

Papier  M4ch4  ditto,  80«.  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  Cd.  to  14#.  6<l. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CUUNABY  REQUI- 

O  BITBS. 


First  Prize  Bet . .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

Cj  or  sent  post-free,  oontainlng  upwards  of  850  Eugrarings,  and  Prices  of 
Fender^ Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Catlery,  lio.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

ZXbOXrXAOXPGhSXtS  TO  ZZElXb  ZAdLJ'MlST'S', 

836  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


X  Y  Z 


Dritish  and  Contine^Ual. 


No  Second  Befopcnce. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  Y  Z 


PAINLESS  DEWnSTBY. 

2^  R/.  C3-.  H.  TOISTES, 

SUBGEON-DENTIST, 

TX7ILL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  tha 

*  *  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natu^ 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address—  * 

57  GREAT  BUSSELI#  STREET, 

Opposite  the  British  Musenm. 

Note.— Improred  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difflcult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painlees  system  of  aetf. 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumpe  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  raoeiw 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impoeslble,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  completa 
mastication,  extreme  lightn^  combined  with  strength  and  dorabllity,  art 
insured,  useless  balk  being  obviated ;  artlcnlation  is  rendered  clear  and  distincA 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  O.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

"October  18, 1878. 

"  My  dear  Doctor, — I  request  you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  (or  your  gr^ 
profesdonal  assistance,  which  enables  me  to  ma^cate  my  food,  and  wherever  I 
go  I  shall  Aow  your  im>feasional  skill,  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  Imow 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dmtistry  and  mechanical  ■mi  can  be 
obtained. 

"  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  tmly, 

"  8.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

"  By  Appointnmnt  Sorgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queezu 

« ri  IT  Vmr,  ■n-na**  ^ 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


It  Tabls  Forks 
12  D smart  do. 
12  Table  Spool 
12  Demert  do. 


IMnsUrddo 


«  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  DJ).a“ 


FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNIFORMIiY  SUPERIOR  QUAIilTY. 


13  Grkat  Mablbobouoh  Stbbst. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

- 9 - 

SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBEITIES  I  HAVE 

KNOWN.  By  Lord  William  Lkknox.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  30#. 

Among  other  personages  mentioned  in  the  Second  aries  of  this  Work  arc : 
The  Prhioeas  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  the  Dnkes  of  Wellingt<m  and 
Beattfort ;  the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Carlisle ;  Lords  Byron,  Clyde,  Adolifims 
Fitsclarence,  and  Cockbum :  Sin  Walter  Sooit,  G.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
Elley,  Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.  F.  Smith  ;  Coont  d’Oraay ;  Dr.  Dodd ;  Measn. 
Thomas  Moore,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt,  Jerdan,  James,  Horace  and  Albert 
Smith,  Beasley,  Tattenall,  Hndzon,  Ude,  George  Colman,  the  Kembles,  G.  F. 
Cooke,  Charles  Young,  Edmnnd  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley ;  Miss  Foote, 
Mn.  Nisbet ;  Meedames  Catalan!,  Grassini,  Rachel,  Ac. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

Gttthrik,  Author  of  "Throngh  Rossia.*'  2  Tols.,  with  lUnstrations,  21#. 
"Those  who  know  India  and  those  who  do  not,  may  read  this  work  with 
pleasure  and  profit.’’— Ataiufard. 

TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Edward  Waltobd,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21#. 

"Two  exceedingly  entertaining  volomes.”- /Vi/i  Mali  Qautte. 

HISTOEIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Bailus  Cochrajtb,  M.P.  1  vol.,  demy  8ro.,  15#. 

"  A  very  interesting  volume,’’— Wrn##. 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

feesor  Chahlu  Dukb  Yokob.  Sbcond  and  Chbapbb  EDmoit.  1  voL, 
large  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9#. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1877,  nnder  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Hbb  Majbstt.  Corrected  by 
the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edlMon,  1  voL, 
with  the  Arms  beantifully  engraved,  boond,  gilt  edges,  81#.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hepworth  Dixob.  8  vols. 

"  Mr.  Dixon’s  powers  are  in  many  ways  such  as  to  kad  the  world  to  ezpeot  a 
good  novel  from  him,  and  his  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  is  less  than 
excellent.  They  have  a  ri^t  to  look  for  a  story  well  put  together  and  a  rapid 
suooeaaion  of  exciting  inci^ts,  and  in  these  expectations  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Mr.  Dixon’s  book  is  undoubtedly  original  The  reader^s  attention 
is  at  onoe  arrested,  and  bis  interest  kept  alive  throughout.” —  Athenttum. 

"  A  book  of  extraordinary  merits.  A  vivid  and  vigorous  romance  of  real  life. 
To  say  that  this  remarkable  story  is  *  original’  would  convey  no  adequate  idea 
of  its  sterling  unoonventionality  of  oonoeption,  design,  and  treatment.’ —/V#L 

MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

"  Diana  Carew,”  "  Dolores,”  “  Fair  Women,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Annb 

Dtbabt,”  *a  8  vols. 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackkkzik 

Dabibl.  8  vols. 

**  A  novel  which  will  amuse  and  interest  the  reader.” — Court  Journal, 
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THE  EXAMINER,  MARCa  10,  1877 


With  Portniia  and  Illostratkms, )  rols.,  tii. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Br  MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN, 


Office,  21a  Maiden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


CABINET  EDITION  OF  MR.  LECKY’S  HISTORIES. 


The  FirU  Edition  having  been  exhautted  immediatelg  on 
publication,  a  Second  Edition  it  being  printed  at  raj^dlg 
as  possible  and  mil  be  ready  on  Monday,  March  \2th. 


Now  ready,  in  2  role,  crown  8to.  price  1<«. 

A  HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  from  AUGUSTUS 

XJl  to  CHARLKMAQNE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lbckt,  MJL  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

By  the  same  Anthof,  in  2  vols.  uniform,  price  It*. 

History  of  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  SPIRIT 

6f  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  Fourth  Edition. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  h  GO..  IS  Waterloo  Place, 


SFIBITUALIBM :  A  BATANIO  AQBNOY. 

Bj  T.  W.  OREENWELL,  M.V.I. 

Bee  the  Mabch  Number  of  the 

CHARING  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

At  all  BOOKSELLERS  and  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 

London  :  CHARING  CROSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITBD. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Ite  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  and  SPECIFIC  TREATMENT  by  the  HYPOPHOS- 
PHTTES,  upon  the  PRINCIPLES  of  STCBOHIOLOGIOAL  MEDICINE. 
By  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL,  M.D. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  direct  treatment  of  Req>irat<^  Diseases  (Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  &c.)  by  Stoschiologioal  Inhalants. 

And  Reports  of  nearly  Two  Hundred  Caaes'by  Drs.  Churchill,  Thorowgood, 
Campbell,  Healop,  Sterling,  Bird,  Santa  Maria,  Gomes,  Maestre,  Parigot,  Rein- 
vlllier,  Galves,  Lerlverend,  Denobele,  Fddman,  Pfeiffer,  Vintras,  Bongard, 
Tirifaby,  Lansi,  Fabbri,  Panegroesi,  Cerasi,  Gualdi,  Todini,  Ajoensi,  Re^oU, 
YalenUni,  Casati,  Blasi,  Borromeo,  FioreUl,  and  Fodeli. 

London ;  LONGMANS  St  CO.— Price  2U. 


THIRD  EDITION,  NOW  BEADY. 


Crown  8to.,  10«.  9d. 


Will  be  imoed  shortly,  Part  L  of 

MODERN  MINISTER.— To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Each  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Dlnstrations. 


By  SAMUEL  SMILES. 

With  Portrait  and  Illastrations  by  Qiobob  Rno,  R.S.A. 


OBS£/tF£/t, 

**  If  ever  a  man  was  oarried  awaf 
by  a  lobjeot.  it  has  been  Mr.  Smiias 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  the 
subject  is  fortunately  quite  worthy 
of  him.  .  .  .  The  work  is  a 

credit  to  the  bead  and  heart  of  Mr. 
SmUoe.** 


BLACKWOODta  MAGAZINE. 

“  Lord  Beaconsfleld  has  never  done 
a  more  graceful  and  seemly  act  than 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  personal 
wish  of  the  Queen,  he  secured  the 
future  comfort  of  this  veteran  na* 
turalist.’* 

TIMES. 

Mr.  Smiles  has,  in  a  verr  charm¬ 
ing  and  very  bsanttfully  illustrated 
volume,  rescued  the  fame  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Thomas  Edward  from 
oblivion  as  a  most  aooompUshed 
natuxalist." 

PUNCH. 

**The  wonderful  true  story  of  a 
wonderful  true  man,— a  etory  to 
bring  tears  into  the  eyee,  and  to  fill 
the  heart  with  eadnees  and  gladness, 
—a  story  to  make  those  who  read  it 
better,  humbler,  and  gentler,  and, 
above  all,  more  tbaukfnl  to  the  Great 
Father  of  AIL*'  , 

LAND  AND  WATER. 

*'  Regarding  this  *  Life  of  a  Scotch 
Naturalist  ’  as  a  mere  narrative,  it 
U  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books 
it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to 
read.” 


SPECTATOR. 

”  Never  has  Mr.  Smiles  written 
with  more  of  freshnen  and  lest 
than  in  presentinf  to  ns  the  plotnrs 
of  this  Pallasy  of  Natnrall^  A 
noble  lemon  of  unaffected  hamiUtV 
here  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the 
lesson  of  self-help,  and  slevatos  it.'* 


SATURDAY  REVIEW.. 

**  The  biography  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man  owes  mush  of  Ms  charm 
to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bmliss 
has  done  bis  part  as  narrator.  The 
unobtrtuivo  way  in  whloh  the  nasf 
is  told,  and  the  pleasant  style  01 
the  smooth  and  ezperlenoed  pen, 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  word 
of  Hiproval.” 


:W  WEEKLY  PAPER.— “THE  TATLER.” 

SATURDAY,  price  Zd.  With  fac-simile  of  the  Original  ”  Tatler, 
200  Fleet  Street,  London ;  and  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls. 


Now  ready,  ptioe  12«.,  in  crown  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth, 

rpHE  UPPER  TEN  THOUSAND,  for  1877  (Third  Annual 

-1-  Edition)  :  an  Alphabetical  List  of  all  Members  of  Noble  Families,  Bishops, 
Privy  CounciUors,  Jud^,  Baronets,  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lords 
Lieutenant,  Governors  of  Colonies,  Knights  and  Companions  of  Orders,  Deans 
and  Archdeacons,  the  Superior  Officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenants  and  Magistrates,  with  their  Official  Descriptions  and  Addresses. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemsrls  Street. 


Immediately,  8to. 

Lessons  in  massacre  ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Conduct 

of  the  Ports  in  and  about  Bolgairia  sinoe  May,  1876.  Chiefly  from  the 
Papers  presented  by  Command.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  EL  Giadstoki,  M.P, 


KELLY  Si  CO.,  61  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
81MPKIN  MARSHALL  St  CO.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  Threepence, 

SUNDAY  TRADING, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street 


OPEECHES  of  MR.  P.  A.  TAYLOR,  in  the  House  of 

iO  Commons,  Against  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes’s  Bill,  April  26, 1871  ;  Against 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers’s  Bill,  April  10, 1872.  Revised  from  the  Reporters’  Notes. 

Also  a  Few  Words  upon 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  FOR  MARCH. 
New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free. 


London  :  EDWARD  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  6«.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS, 


CHEAT  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  MARCH. 

New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free. 

This  Catalogue  contains  the  Lift  of  the  Prince  Cowr^^s  of^Lord 
BfhuTifr’s  Tarklstaa — DantslDBroBda — Joan  by  RhodaBtooidMon— 


**  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  ths 
name  of  the  Game  Iaw.  . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productire  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Dlackttone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Oame-Law  League,  186  Strand. 


Price  2d.;  or  9«.  per  Hundred. 

:CHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

imons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game  Law  League,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


MUDIFS  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 
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.  A  FOURTH  EDITION  OP 

The  CBUISE  of  H.M.8.  “CHALLENGER,"  by 

W.  J.  J.  Spat,  1  roL,  demj  Sro.,' cloth  'extr»,  with  Roate  lUp  and  many 
llhutratlons,  18«.,  U  readjf.  ^ 

**  Will  ba  welcomed  and  read  with  ipeat  interest.  .  .  Oirei  a  capital  idea 
of  the  cmise.  .  .  * .  -  Capitally  written." — Academy. 

"  We  must  gire  unqualified  thanks  to  the  writer  for  a  charming  book." 

John  Dull. 

A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

The  TWO.  AMERICAS,  by  Sib  Rose  Price, 

Bart.,  is  now  ready.  1  toL,  demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Ulustrations,  18«. 

"  One  of  the  raciest  books  of  trarel  of  the  season." — Scotsmaa. 

*'  The  whole  book  is  exceedingly  pleasant  na/^g,**— Standard. 

EUGENE  SCHUYLER’S  TURKISTAN.  2  vok, 

with  8  Maps  and  many  Illastaratlons,  demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  it.  2s. 

[Fifth  JUUioH. 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  To  be 

complete  in  8  rols.,  uniform  with  Ouisot's  **  History  of  France."  Vol.  L 
now  ready.  Translated  by  Moy  Thomas.  Royal  8ro.,  cloth  extra,  with 
•  an  the  French  lUnstrations,  2U.  [Ready. 

TICKNOR’S  MEMOIRS.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo., 

cloth  extra,  f  Is.  [Aerond  Edition. 

WILLIAM  BLACK’S  A  DAUGHTER  of 

Heth :  a  NoreL  8to.,  cloth,  6s. 

WILLIAM  BLACK’S  THREE  FEATHERS :  a 

Norel.  8to.,  cloth,  8«.  .  , 

WILLIAM  BLACK’S  KILMENY:  a  Novel. 

8to.,  cloth,  6s. 

WILLIAM  BLACK’S  IN  SILK  ATTIRE:  a 

NotsL  8ro.,  doth,  6s. 

WILLIAM  BLACK’S  LADY  SILVE^ALE’S 

SWEET  HEART,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  8to.,  doth,  10«.  6d. 

B.  D.  BLACKMORE’S  LORNA  DOONEr  a 

Romance  of  Exmoor.  8to.,  cloth,  6s. 

R.  D.  BLACKMORE’S  ALICE  LORRAINE: 

‘  •  a  Tale  of  the  South  Downs.  8vo.,  doth,  6s. 

E.  D.  BLACKMORE’S  CRADOCK  NOWELL : 

a  Tale  of  the  New  Forest.  8to.,  cloth,  6«. 

R.  D.  BLACKMOEE’S  CLARA  VAUGHAN : 

a  NoTel.  8ro.,  doth,  6s. 

R.  D.  BLACKMORE’S  CEIPPS  the  CARRIER : 

a  NoreL  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

Major  W.  F.  BUTLER’S  GREAT  LONE  LAND. 

Travels  and  Adventures.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

Major  W.  F.  BUTLER’S  WILD  NORTH  LAND. 

A  Winter’s  Journey  across  Northern  North  America.  lUustrated,  crown 
8to.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Major  W.  F.  BUTIEE’S  AKIM-FOO:  the 

History  of  a  Failure.  Crown  8to.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

**  A  great  success."— Eramfner. 

H.  M.  STANLEY’S  HOW  I  FOUND  LIVING- 

.  STOKE  Crown  8to.,  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

J.  A.  MAC  GAHAN’S  RIDE  to  KHIVA,  and 

CAMPAIGNING  on  the  OXUS.  With  Map  and  lUustratlons.  Ooth, 
crown  8to.,  7s.  6d. 

C.  R.  MARKHAM’S  THRESHOLD  of  the  UN- 

known  ABcricEBaioN.  WithM.,#.  down  «TO..  cloth,  KM.  M. 


CH.4TT0  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHEBSr 
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MB.  SWINBURNE’S  NEW  POEM. 

Thd  OENTLEMAN^S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH  con- 
tains  a  long  and  itnportant  New  Poenif  entitled  **  THE 
SAILING  OF  THE  SWALLOW;*  by  ALGERNON 
a  SWINBURNE  ;  the  continuation  of  JUSTIN 
MeCARTHTSNew  Story,  **MISS  MISANTHROPE^ 
and  oth«r  Contributiens  of  Intersd. 

MRS.  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

BELGRAVIA  for  MARCH  contains  the  continuation  of 
Mrs.  LINTON'S  New  Story,  «  THE  WORLD  WELL 
LOST:”  the  First  Part  of  CHARLES  READES  New 
Story,  “  THE  JILT;*  and  other  valuable  Contributions. 

Now  ready,  demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Ulustrations  and  numerous 

Plans,  S4s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  RIFLE  BRIGADE  (The 

Prince  Consort’s  Own),  formerlv  the  96th.  By  Sir  WnUAM  H.  Cora, 
formerly  Lieutenant  Blfie  Biigadtk 

PICTORIAL  NOTES  in  the  NATIONAL  GAL- 

LBRT  (Tbs  British  Bdiool).  With  upwards  of  100  Ulustrations  of  the 
Principal  Paintings  at  Trafalgar  Square ;  showing  the  latest  Additions, 
with'  Plans  of  the  Galleries.  By  Humr  Blackbvbit.  Dmny  8to. 
(uniform  with  "  Academy  Notes  "),  Is. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MRS.  LINTON'S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By  E. 

Ltxx  Loton.  Crown  8ro.,  doth  extra,  with  Frontlspieoe.  6s. 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY:  a  Matter-of-Fact 

Story.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

TOM  HOOD’S  POEMS,  Humorous  and  Pathetic. 

X  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  Fraxck  FanuNO  Brodkbip. 
Oown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

The  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and 

Philowpb,  lo  Ml  BogUih  Country  Boqm.  S  rob. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  in  the  PIAZZA  of  ST.  PETER. 

By  T.  A.  TROLLora.  8  vols. 

JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lotbtt 

Camxrov.  8  vols. 

DICK  TEMPLE.  By  James  Greenwood.  3  vols. 

[ImmsdiatHy. 

JOHN  BEXLEY’S  TROUBLES.  By  C.  W. 

Bardslit,  M.A.  8  rols.  [Imaudiately, 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER.  By  Jambs  Path.  3  vols. 

Small  8to.,  Illustrated  Boards,  2s.  each. 

WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NOVELS. 


{London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAR8TON,  SEARLB  &  RIVINOTON. 


WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  [Ready. 
ANTONINA. 

BASIL. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK. 

DEAD  SECRET, 

QUEEN  OP  HEARTS. 

MY  MISCELLANIES. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

THE  MOONSTONE. 
MAN  AND  WIFE. 

POOR  MISS  PINCH. 
MI83  OR  MRS.  ? 

NEW  MAGDALEN. 
FROZEN  DEEP. 

LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 


Also,  an  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION,  crown  8vo.,  doth  extra, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Frontispieces  by  (inonoB  Du  Maubikr,  Sir 
John  Gilbbrt,  and  others,  price  6s.  each. 


DYCB’S  SHAKESPEARE.  In  9  vole.,  8to.,  £4  lOs. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Alkxandbr  Dtcx.  Third  Edition,  with  Mr.  Dyoe’s  Final  Corrections. 
"The  host  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  appeared.  ...  A  grreat 
work,  worthy  of  his  reputation.*’— Tiinrs. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  KovRB. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  HuxrrBR. 
With  646  lUustratioiu.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  81s. 

THE  OLD  DRAMATISTS.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 

extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  vol. 

BEN  JONSON’S  WORKS.  With  Notes,  Critical,  and  Expla- 
*  naitory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Ootord.  Edited  by 
CoL  CUNNINUHAM.  8  TOlS. 

CHAPMAN’S  WORKS.  Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
8  vols.  Vol.  I.  oontsdns  the  Plays  oomdete,  including  the  doubtful  ones ; 
Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Rsmj 
by  Alobbnon  Charles  Swinburne  ;  YoL  111.  the  Translations  of  the 
“  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey." 

MARLOWE’S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  CoL  Cunningham.  1  voL 

MASSINGER’S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifpoed. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Tragedy  of  "  Believe  as  yon  List."  Edited  by 
CoL  CUNNINOUAM.  1  vol. 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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